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Standards of Living in Wage Negotiations 


N UTILIZING living-cost data in 
negotiating wages, labor has shifted 
emphasis, according to recent indications, 
from indexes of changes in living costs to 
budgetary studies. Inasmuch as this trend 
is likely to continue for some time, an 
analysis of the available data, its signifi- 
cance, its proper use and its possible mis- 
use seems desirable. 


REASONS FOR SHIFT 


It would seem advantageous for labor 
not to stress the need for wage adjust- 
ments to compensate for changes in living 
costs at a time when they may be close 
to the peak, because industry may insist 
on applying the same principle when prices 
and living costs are declining. Hence, 
the emphasis on budget studies, which do 
not indicate changes in living costs but 
show either the.cost of maintaining a 
specified standard of living or the cost of 
the standard that is enjoyed by specified 
families at any given time. 

Another important reason for the shift 
is the desire of labor leaders to raise mini- 
~ mum wage levels. This is clearly stated in 
a letter from Solomon Barkin, Director of 
Research of the Textile Workers of 
America (CIO), to THe CoNnFrERENCE 
Boarp: “Labor has always employed the 
budgetary approach in order to define 
necessary minimum wages and the ade- 
quacy of the present income.” Adjust- 
ment of wages made only for changes in 
living costs does not provide for improved 

standards of living. Presumably, any in- 
- crease in income resulting from a cost of 
living adjustment of wages provides only 
for the added cost of purchasing the 
previously 
bought. On the other hand, budgetary 
studies are valuable in making wage ad- 
justments affecting living standards. 
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Labor has also used budget. studies to 
show that the standard of living of broad 
groups of workers is not as high as de- 
sirable. “The reason for using yearly 
budgets,” says the American Federation 
of Labor, “is that they give a realistic 
dollars and cents picture of what it costs 
a family to live. .. . If we are ever going 
to have an ‘American standard of living’ 
in this country the best way to reach it is 
to find out as nearly as possible what it 
is and how much it costs, and then to 
make every effort to provide wages which 
will make it a reality. .. . It is high time 
for labor and employers in America to be 
about this task. We cannot hope to main- 
tain a free enterprise economy unless 
workers have an adequate living standard 
and can buy the products industry must 
produce in order to give full employ- 
ment.” 


TYPES OF STUDIES 


There are two principal types of budget 
studies now in use. The first involves 
pricing a specified budget to determine the 
cost of buying the goods and services in- 
cluded. This was the procedure followed 
by the Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) in preparing its study of “Sub- 
standard Conditions of Living,” used in 
connection with its current wage negoti- 
ations before the War Labor Board.’ 

In the other type, a study is made of 
the actual consumption habits of families 
and the cost of maintaining the standard 
of living represented by their spending 
habits. This was the procedure followed 
by the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) in connection with its case before 
the War Labor Board when wages in the 


1Extract from a report by the Research and Information 
Service of the American Federation of Labor furnished by 
William Green to THz CoNFERENCE Boanrp at its request. 

2“Sybstandard Conditions of Living,” Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, 1944. 
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basic steel industry were under consider- 
ation.’ This type is generally called an 
expenditure study and will be referred to 
as such here. 

Since these studies are quite different 
as to method and purpose, it is better that 
each be considered separately. 


Predetermined Budgets 


The priced budget method is especially 
suited for determining whether wages of 
a given group of workers are adequate. 
The standard is predetermined and it is 
only necessary to compare the cost of the 
standard with the wages received to see 
if wages are sufficient. 

Certain questions must be resolved, 
however, before this method can be used. 
First, agreement must be reached as to 
what standard shall be considered ade- 
quate. A budget that might be used to 
decide the adequacy of minimum wage 
rates in one industry or region might be 
unsuited to another industry or region. 
Development of a budget is in itself a dif- 
ficult task requiring the assistance of 
skilled technicians. Fortunately, there are 
a number of budgets already available 
which are suitable for this purpose. 

Much of the trouble arising out of the 
use of this method results from disputes 
over items included or excluded from the 
basic budget. Therefore, before any work 
is undertaken, whether the budget is one 
of those already available or one especially 
prepared, agreement should be reached by 
all parties concerned as to the over-all 
level of the budget and the inclusion or 
exclusion of items which might lead to 
dispute. 

During the last war, the National War 


1An Income and Expenditure Study of Steelworkers’ 
Families for September—November, 1943,” United Steele 
workers of America, CIO, 1944, 
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Labor Board’s section on cost of living 
prepared minimum-subsistence and mini- 
mum-comfort budgets which they later 
priced. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
prepared similar budgets in 1919 and 
1920 for federal employees in Washington 
and for workers’ families in general.’ The 
artificial budgets most commonly used to- 
day, however, are those prepared by the 
WPA in 1935 and those developed by the 
Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics of the University of Califor- 
nia. 

The WPA prepared two budgets.* One 
was for a “maintenance level of living” for 
a four-person family of a manual worker. 
This budget was described as “not so 
liberal as that for a ‘health and decency’ 
level which the skilled worker may hope 
to obtain, but it affords more than ‘mini- 
mum of subsistence’ living.” The other 
budget was clearly labeled a “minimum 
subsistence” budget for the same family. 

The Heller Committee prepared several 
budgets for different levels of living.” The 
two most useful are those for a five-per- 
son family, one supported by a clerical 
worker and one by a wage earner. Both 
these budgets provide for a higher stand- 
ard of living than is represented by either 
of the WPA budgets. 

A principal shortcoming of these pre- 
pared budgets is that they do not provide 
for regional or racial differences in ex- 
penditure habits or for regional differ- 
ences in requirements for such items as 
clothing, fuel, housing and food. The same 
standard can be represented in different 
parts of the country by budgets of quite 
different composition. An example would 
be the difference in housing construction 
and fuel consumption required to provide 
the same degree of warmth and comfort 
in New Orleans and Portland, Maine. 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


Some objections have been raised to 
the use of these budgets on the ground 
that they apply to families larger than 
those which generally exist today. The 
critics overlook the possibility of ad- 
justing the budgets to requirements by 
the method suggested by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in its report on “Money 
Disbursements of Wage Earners and Cleri- 
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Table 1: Sources of Income by Income Level, 12,903 White Families 
in 42 Cities, 1934-36 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Compiled by Taz ConrERENCE Boarp 
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cal Workers.” Here the Bureau compares 
the cost per expenditure unit of the vari- 
ous budgets (WPB and Heller) with the 
actual expenditures of families of wage 
earners and clerical workers in 1934-1936. 
The number of expenditure units per fam- 
ily is nothing more than the number of 
“equivalent adult males,” arrived at by 
taking into account the age, sex and rela- 
tive activity of each member of the fam- 
ily. Tables prepared by the Bureau make 
these budgets easily adaptable to any 
group of workers. The cost per expendi- 
ture unit of the budget chosen is first 
found and this basis can then be multi- 
plied by the number of expenditure units 
of the family chosen as typical of the 
group of workers for whom the study is 
being made, 

After the proper budget has been select- 
ed, the choice of the size of family to be 
considered as typical is the second major 
problem in the use of this method. A 
separate budget for each family size ex- 
isting in the group cannot be provided 
since that would imply a separate wage 
rate for each family size, a procedure that 
no company would care to undertake. It 
would also imply that workers should be 
compensated according to size of family 
rather than skill or productive perform- 
ance. The better approach would be to 
utilize plant personnel records or tax rec- 
ords to establish a fair estimate of family 
size. It should also be borne in mind, when 
arriving at an average family size for 
low-income workers, that while size of 
family can affect family income, income 
to some extent can affect family size, too. 


OTHER EARNINGS, SAVINGS 


After a budget has been set up and 
priced, it can be converted to wage rates 
by dividing the cost by the normal num- 


1Money Disbursements of Wage E i 
Workers, 1984-86,” Summary Volume, p. 58. Ds Fant 
M, Williams, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ber of hours worked per year in the plant 
or industry. This step leads to the third 
important problem which must be sur- 
mounted in the use of this method; name- 
ly, whether the income of other members 
of the family should be considered in de- 
ciding what wages are necessary to pro- 
vide workers’ families with the approved 
standard of living. This matter, like the 
choice of the budget, is one for labor- 
management negotiation. 

Certain known facts can be used as 
guiding principles in such discussions. 
First of all, when the last comprehensive 
expenditure studies were made in 1934- 
1936, it was found that in the case of 
families with low and medium incomes 
from $500 to $3,500, receipts from sub- 
sidiary earners averaged only 11.6% of 
total net family income, as shown in 
Table 1. As family income declined, the 
proportion supplied by subsidiary earners 
also declined and averaged only 3.5% for 
families with incomes of $500 to $600 a 
year. Of course, the more earners a fam- 
ily has, the larger its gross income. Al- 
though the potential number of earners 
increases with the size of family, the two 
are not directly related. A family of six, 
composed of man and wife and four young 
children, may all be dependent on the 
father’s income, while a family of three, 
composed of father, mother and an adult 
son, may all be employed. Very little in- 
come comes from children under sixteen. 
On the other hand, the higher the propor- 
tion of adults to the total number in_ 
the family, the greater. are the chances 
for subsidiary earnings. Therefore, family- 
size data must be supplemented with fam-_ 
ily-composition data if subsidiary earnings 
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Table 2: Sources of Income, by Consumption Level, 12,903 White 
Families in 42 Cities, 1934-36 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Compiled by Taz Conrrrencr Boarp 
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are to be considered in the negotiation. 

Although employment of women and 
children is frequently thought undesirable 
and in some instances is considered a 
measure of the standard of living, women 
contribute a substantial share of subsidi- 
ary earnings. Earnings of women in fami- 
lies having incomes of $2,500-$3,500 
equaled nearly half of that of the chief 
wage earner in 1934-36. 

Income other than subsidiary earnings 
averaged only 4.1% in 1934-36. In the 
lower brackets it was derived mainly from 
boarders and pensions and averaged only 
about 3.0%. The taking of boarders and 
roomers is in itself an indication of eco- 
nomic pressure. 

In addition to expenditures, some 
thought should be given to savings in pre- 
paring the budget. Savings play an im- 
portant part in family life, providing an 
emergency fund for old age, illness, or 
other contingencies. Social security makes 
a partial provision for retirement, but 
obviously must be supplemented by sav- 
ings or additional support from some other 
source. Savings can be in the form of ac- 
cident and health insurance, pension funds, 
annuities and other forms of insurance, 
investments or bank deposits. The 
amount of savings to be included in the 
budget again could be a matter of nego- 
tiation. 


INCOME VS. LIVING STANDARD 


It is a mistake, however, to consider 
only total family income, without con- 
sidering variations in family size. An 
adequate income for a small family may 
be wholly inadequate for a large one. It 
is better to classify families by economic 
level, either by income per expenditure 
unit, or by, what is almost synonymous, 
expenditure per unit. Table 2 shows the 
same families as those shown in Table 


1, but classified by economic level, or ex- 
penditure per expenditure unit, instead of 
by net annual income. 

Although family income increases with 
family size, the per unit expenditure 
steadily declines. This is the result of two 
things. Relatively fixed family expenses, 
such as rent, fuel and light, and house- 
furnishings, are spread over a larger num- 
ber of persons. More important, the 
standard of living is curtailed to conform 
to a lower per member income. 

In studying this table, which really 
shows families classified by standard, one 
finds that the proportion of income from 
subsidiary earners remained constant at 
between 10% and 18% (except for the 


69% of the families which had over $900 


of expenditures per year per unit). For 
the same families, the chief earner pro- 
vided 80% to 85% of total earnings. 

As shown in Table 2, no correlation ex- 
ists between the number of gainful work- 
ers per family and the family’s standard of 
living. Annual per unit expenditure rises 
from under $200 to over $1,200 and the 
average number of gainful workers is 1.56 
in the lowest group and 1.53 in the high- 
est, dropping to 1.34 in the middle. 

Therefore, in considering the role of 
subsidiary earnings in family income they 
should not be overestimated, even though 
they may be of great importance in in- 
dividual families. Although the data in 
Tables 1 and 2 are drawn from a period 
when opportunities for subsidiary earn- 
ings were not great, limited studies made 
by THe Conrerence Boarp in the early 
days of the war did not show much vari- 
ation from the above. 


POSSIBLE MISUSES 


The dangers of choosing a budget that 
is not suited to the purpose can, in large 
measure, be avoided if the budget and the 
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methods to be followed in pricing can be 
agreed upon in advance by the parties in- 
volved. Disputes which generally arise 
over the inclusion of specific items or over 
the standard represented by the total 
budget could be avoided if both sides are 
truly interested in an objective approach 
to the problems to which this type of 
study provides an answer, and are ready 
to arrive, through negotiation, at a mu- 
tual understanding. 

A second danger is misinterpretation of 
the budget investigation results, with 
meanings written into them which are fre- 
quently not there. This is an even greater 
danger with the expenditure type of 
study. There is a tendency, for example, 
to state that all workers should have 
wage increases when only a portion of 
them, say the lower-paid workers, were 
found not able to maintain the designated 
standard of living on their incomes. Such 
an interpretation tends to discredit the 
real worth of the budget study. 

A third danger lies in having a subject- 
ive rather than an objective approach. 
Through a series of small biases that can 
be introduced in the selection of families 
considered typical, inclusion of items in 
the budget, selection of sources for price 
data, and other steps, the results can be 
bent in one direction or another, with 
corresponding effect upon the integrity 
and value of the study. 


Expenditure Studies 


The expenditure-study method is valu- 
able as a means of analyzing the existing 
living standard of a given group of work- 
ers, and, if desired, of comparing this 
standard with artificial yardsticks previ- 
ously established. It has one definite ad- 
vantage over the budget-study method. In 
using the budget method, an artificial ex- 
penditure pattern has been constructed 
within the framework of the designated 
standard of living, and there may be a 
large variety of expenditure patterns for 
only one standard of living. 

The expenditure-study method, how- 
ever, involves more complications than the 
budget method. 

Expenditure studies are very old. Work 
has been done by national governments, 
social welfare agencies, local governments 
and individuals since the middle of the 
last century when LePlay, a French econo- 
mist, undertook a large series of family 
expenditure studies. In this country, the 
most notable recent studies of family ex- 
penditure habits were those undertaken 
jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Works 
Progress Administration. “Money Dis- 
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bursements of Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers, 1934-36," covered nearly 14,- 
000 urban families, and “Study of Con- 
sumer Purchases” approximately 400,000 
families of many different income levels 
and expenditures patterns in both urban 
and rural areas. THe CONFERENCE Boarp 
has also conducted studies similar to 
“Money Disbursements,’ but on a more 
limited scale. The most recent study of 
this general type is the one made by the 
United Steelworkers of America for work- 
ers in the steel industry. 

These studies are very expensive, both 
in cost and man hours. Generally, there- 
fore, they are not confined to small seg- 
ments of workers, but applied to broad 
masses. When the living standards and 
wages of a specific group of workers em- 
ployed in a specified plant or industry are 
under consideration existing data generally 
are not of direct value. It is advisable 
to prepare a special expenditure study, as 
was done by the steelworkers. 


HOW THEY ARE CONDUCTED 


An expenditure study is an intricate 
undertaking, which, like the budget stud- 
ies, requires the aid of skilled technicians. 
Inasmuch as it is seldom possible to in- 
clude all families concerned in the study, 
the customary practice is to use a sample. 
Exactly what types of families are to be 
included must be decided, as well as the 
criteria to be used in the selection of the 
final sample of families. A survey, by 
competent experts, is then made of their 
income and detailed expenditures for an 
entire year. 

If the study is to remain objective, 
the sample used must be reliable—that 
is, of sufficient size so that the addition of 
reports from more families does not mate- 
rially alter the results. It must also be 
proportionate—that is, family types, sizes, 
races, and other pertinent and distinguish- 
ing characteristics should be represented 
in the sample in the same proportion in 
which they exist in the entire group of 
families covered by the survey. The reli- 
ability of the sample is usually easy to 
achieve if certain basic rules are followed. 
But proportionality is difficult to attain 
and is often overlooked, thus offering the 
possibility of serious bias in the results. 


USE AS STANDARDS 


Expenditure studies are said by some 
analysts to be of little or no value in 
measuring the adequacy of wages to pro- 
vide a desired standard of living—that 
they only show how much families spend, 
without regard to the standard represent- 
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CHART 1: EFFECT OF THE ECONOMIC LEVEL OF WHITE FAMILIES ON THE 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THEIR EXPENDITURES, 1934-1936 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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ed by such spending. But experienced an- 
alysts find expenditure studies a rich 
source of data for ascertaining the rela- 
tive well-being of groups of workers in 
relation to other groups or to artificially 
established standards. Experts familiar 
with family expenditure studies find 
within the data collected in the course of 
a family expenditure study a wealth of 
clues, such as the proportion of expendi- 
tures going to purchase food, or the house- 
hold facilities possessed, or the withdraw- 
als or additions to savings which indicate 
relative living standards. Charts 1 and 2 
illustrate how an analysis of expenditure 
patterns alone gives a clue to family well- 
being. 

In Chart 1, which shows the proportion 
of total expenditures devoted to various 
items at different consumption levels 
(standards of living), the decline in the 
share devoted to certain items is not only 


caused by the fact that expenditures for 


these items do not advance as rapidly as 
total expenditures, but largely by the fact 
that family size declines steadily from 
the lower to the higher economic levels. 
Food is an illustration. As a family’s 
standard rises, a smaller proportion of its 
total disbursements is spent for food; 
most of the drop shown in Chart 1, how-- 
ever, is caused by the-fact that in the 
“$200 and under” group there are 6.64 
mouths to feed while in the “$1,200 and 
over” group there are-only 2.00 (or 5.71 
food expenditure units against 1.90). On 
the other hand, gifts, recreation and auto- 
mobile expenses rise perceptibly despite 
the decrease in size of family. 

Chart 2 presents a much clearer picture 
in showing expenditures per expenditure — 
unit for the selected items at each level. 
This eliminates the influence of changing 
family size. The solid line in the middle 
of the chart denotes the “1 to 1 ratio,” 
or the trend of equal percentage increases 
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CHART 2: EFFECT OF THE ECONOMIC LEVEL OF WHITE FAMILIES ON THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF THEIR DOLLAR EXPENDITURES, 1934-1936 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
In Dollars 
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in item expenditures and total expendit- 
tures. Where the curve of an item rises 
more rapidly than this line, then the ex- 
penditure for this item is becoming a 
larger share of total expenditures. Where 
it rises less sharply, as in the case of the 
food curve, it denotes that a smaller pro- 
portion of total expenditures is devoted to 
this item as the economic level rises. In 
this chart, it is readily apparent how, as 


the standard of living rises, the propor- 


tion of total expenditures spent for “op- 
tional items” increases and the proportion 
for “necessities” declines. These facts can 
be used in evaluating the relative standard 
of living represented by the results of an 
expenditure study. 
Overlooked, also, is the fact that the 
same experts who can compile artificial 
budgets advocated by such critics are also 
competent to analyze the existing real 
budgets of families as shown by their ex- 


penditures and to determine if these are 
above or below any desired standard set. 
Of course, there are pitfalls in this ap- 
proach. For example, if the results of an 
expenditure study show that the average 
family has an inadequate diet but at the 
same time an excess of luxury expenditures 
in comparison with the agreed standard of 
measurement, the skilled analyst could 
readily determine whether the excess of 
nonessential expenditures could provide 
for the deficiency in diet. If-so, the income 
of such families could be adjudged ade- 
quate, if properly spent. ; 
Naturally, the grand total of family 
expenditures by itself is of no significance. 
It is only in analyzing what it buys, or 
could buy if properly spent, that the 
value of this type of study becomes ap- 
parent. It has the definite advantage 
that there is much room for optional, re- 
gional or racial variations in habit within 
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the framework of a specific standard of 
living. 

An excellent example of the use of this 
approach is given in the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletin, 
“Money Disbursements of Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers, 1934-36.’" 


POSSIBLE MISUSES 


The greatest danger of this method is 
the use of improper techniques in the con- 
duct of the study. Failure to sample 
properly, to define amply the purposes 
and coverage of the study, and lack of an 
objective approach would tend to negate 
the obvious advantages of a well-perform- 
ed expenditure study. 

A second pitfall would be an inaccurate 
analysis of the results of the study. If 
the study is not technically sound, no 
correct conclusions can, of course, be de- 
rived from it. But the mere fact that the 
methods employed are satisfactory does 
not guarantee correct conclusions. There 
is also chance for biased interpretations of 
the results, an opportunity to read into the 
results a desired objective. There is 
the chance for an error of omission, as well 
as commission, such as was made in the 
report of the steelworkers’ union that the 
standard represented by the expenditures 
of steelworkers’ families in wartime could 
not be maintained when reduced hours of 
employment after the war reduced weekly 
incomes. This statement overlooked the 
logical decline in the price level that 
would probably accompany reduced wages 
resulting from a shortened work week. 
Reasoning of the subjective type is exem- 
plified by union consideration of war- 
bond purchases, insurance premiums and 
social security payments as expenditures 
rather than as savings. 


Conclusion 


Both budget studies and expenditure 
studies have value in the establishment of 
wage rates. They can satisfy a need not 
supplied by cost of living indexes, by 
estimating the relative standard of living 
provided by varying wage levels. They 
can also provide a means of estimating the 
amount of wages required to meet a pre- 
determined standard of living. Much of 
the framework within which these studies 
are made is subject to predetermination. 
When such studies are to be used in wage 
negotiation, therefore, it is advantageous 
for both labor and management to come 
to agreement on the methods to be em- 
ployed before the work is undertaken. 


G. CuarK THOMPSON 
Mary A. WERTZ 
Division of Labor Statistics 
\bid., Summary Volume. 
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Recent Additions to Labor Statistics 


ORLD WAR II, like its predeces- 

sor, has been responsible for im- 
portant forward strides in the collection 
and dissemination of statistical data. 

With the advent of war, the long- 
familiar series of data on weekly and 
hourly earnings, which have served to pro- 
vide valuable statistical guideposts for so 
many years, needed supplementing. 

In the general field of labor statistics, 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has made several contributions. 
They have in large measure resulted from 
investigations conducted at the request 
of agencies responsible for the regulation 
and stabilization of wages. 

Under normal conditions, with little or 
no overtime and extra work shifts, hourly 
earnings afforded an approximate measure 
of wage rates. Wartime requirements 
brought marked changes in hours of work 
with attendant overtime at premium rates 
and extra compensation for working on 
second and third shifts. These conditions, 
coupled with changes in the relative im- 
portance of civilian and war industries, 
and in the age and sex of the labor force, 
pointed to the need for new statistics. 
This need was accentuated by the govern- 
ment’s policy of regulating wages on the 
basis of rates (Little Steel formula) and 
by requirements of regional war labor 
boards for the establishment of reliable 
wage-rate brackets under the wage-stabil- 
ization program. 


COMPREHENSIVE SERIES 


Three sets of data, with a comprehen- 
sive coverage, performing at least a part 
of this general function, have been estab- 
lished and published by the Bureau. 

The first, estimated straight-time aver- 
age hourly earnings, is derived from the 
basic series on gross weekly and hourly 
earnings of factory workers. It was first 
published in November, 1943,’ and is be- 
ing currently maintained? 

To reduce gross average hourly earnings 
to straight-time average hourly earnings it 
is necessary to determine what percentage 
factors should be applied to eliminate the 
effects of overtime payments. These fac- 
tors were derived from an analysis of the 
hours of work in 117 manufacturing in- 
dustries.° 

As the Bureau has pointed out, these 


See Monthly Labor Review, November, 1943, pp. 878-884, 
*Ibid., February, 1945 .pp. 387-388. ag 
3See mimeographed release dated August 20, 1942, and 
Monthly Labor Review, November, 1942, pp. 1053-1056. 
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factors only produce estimates and, as 
such, have limitations. It is assumed 
that overtime is paid only for hours in 
excess of forty a week, when in some in- 
stances it is actually paid on a basis of 
hours worked a day. It is also assumed 
that all overtime is at time-and-one-half 
rates when sometimes actual practice pro- 
vides for no extra compensation or for 
double-time rates. Furthermore, the fac- 
tors are designed for use only in the case 
of entire industries or major branches. 

A further refinement was made to this 
series by weighting the data for each ma- 
jor manufacturing group by a constant 
factor, the number of man hours of em- 
ployment in January, 1939, (the begin- 
ning date of the series). As a result of 
this refinement, a correction was made 
for shifts in the distribution of workers 
among industries. 

To quote the Bureau, the following 
factors which affect the series, however, 
remain present: 


“1. Changes in the proportion of workers 
on late shifts with rate differentials; 

2. Changes resulting from the possible 
shift of workers during this period from low- 
wage to high-wage or from high-wage to low- 
wage plants and occupations within indus- 
tries; 

3. Increasing or decreasing labor produc- 
tivity under incentive methods of wage 
payment; 

4. Upgrading and individual promotions; 


5. The influx of many inexperienced 
workers into manufacturing.”! 


Three separate averages for all manu- 
facturing, durable goods, and nondurable 
goods are available for January of 1939 
and 1940; January and July of 1941; Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October of 1942; 
January and April of 1943; and monthly 
since July, 19432 


What Straight-time Earnings Show 


The most recent data show that be- 
tween January, 1939, and November, 1944, 
average weekly earnings in all manufac- 
turing industries rose 101.8% and average 
hourly earnings 63.4%, while estimated 
straight-time average hourly earnings in- 
creased only 54.1%. After allowance for 
shifts in the distribution of workers 
among industries, this last percentage was 
reduced to 41.6. 

The second series, urban wage-rate 
changes (an outgrowth of the Occupa- 


1Monthly Labor Review, November, 1948, p. 881. 
*Data for other months and using January, 1941, and 
October, 1942, for weights are available upon request. 


tional Wage Rate Project) , is a new index 
and supplements the Bureau’s regular 
series mentioned above. It was first 
published in October, 1944, and data 
are available for April and October of 
1943 and 1944,’ with estimates for manu- 
facturing industries for January, 1941, 
and October, 1942. 

Changes are at present being separately 
shown for all manufacturing, and for a 
combination of selected nonmanufactur- 
ing industries in the United States, in 
nine economic regions and in twenty-eight 
urban areas; and for fourteen manufactur- 
ing industry groups and five nonmanufac- 
turing industry groups in the United 
States. 

These data are currently based upon 
reports obtained from about 6,600 estab- 
lishments in sixty-nine areas. Each in- 
dustry is represented by about ten to 
twelve key occupations (office and clerical 
jobs are represented only under nonmanu- 
facturing); usually ten to fifteen manu- 
facturing industries and a constant group 
of about ten nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries are covered in each area. The 
weights are constant and are based upon 
employment distribution in the fall of 
19432 


What Urban Wage-rates Show 


Urban wage-rate changes eliminate most 
of the disturbing factors which influence 
the straight-time hourly earnings figures 
and thus afford the best available meas- 
ure of changes in -rates of pay. Com- 
parative data for the period January, 
1941, to October, 1944,* show the follow- 
ing percentage increases: 


All manufacturing 


Average weekly earnings........... 76.2 
Average hourly earnings........... 51.0 
Estimated straight-time average 
hourly earnings'................. 36.1 
Urban wage rates*,......>....0.... 30.2 


1Weighted by January, 1939, man hours of 1. ts 
*Partially tier prt oes 


The major factors influencing the Bu- 
reau’s specialized measures of changes in 
wages are summarized in the accompany- 
ing table. 

This table illustrates what has been ac- 
complished by the methods employed in 
estimating straight-time earnings and 


ie stile Labor sehr October, 1944, pp. 684-704. 

‘or latest res see Monthly Labor lew, 

1945, pp. 379-386. : Bovine, Hebei; 
’For greater detail see Monthly Labor Review 

1944, pp. 690-691. ae gage 
‘Monthly Labor Review, February, 1945, p. 380. 
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Major Factors Influencing Specified Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Measures of Wage Changes! 


Source: Monthly Labor Review, October, 1944 


Straight-time Hourly 
Earnings 
se Urban j 
fae Factor Waa st ine With Boot 
No Rates | nate Inter-| Industry | Earnings 
industry Weights 
Employ- | as Cur- 
ment rently 
Changes | Reported 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 
1 | General changes in hourly rates.................... OX. x x x 
2 | Changes in liberality of basis for incentive pay.......} 2X x xX x 
3 | Adjustments in the hourly rates of individual workers 
(or small groups) in recognition of merit, length of 
BERVICG, DECC Men errr arta eee tir ag cistheeedn cs: x x x xX 
4 | Changes in the output of workers paid on incentive 
[A Sect 2 A oe aa en ee a 3X xX X x 
5 | Changes in the prevalence of incentive payment...... ,« x X x 
6 | Changes in the relative importance of individual com- 
panies or establishmentsss cafycickes os «sows La deRe 4X x x x 
7 | Changes in the composition of the labor force........ (5) x x x 
8 | Changes in the relative importance of individual re- 
PINS GR IOCANLIES. es ce ens oa Oe x x x 
9 | Changes in the provisions for premium pay for work 
OW EXUPASDH ES cet ne heer areie detee eo a tesa 3 x x x 
10 | Changes in the extent of extra-shift work at premium 
TEENS Ak RC re eee cpa ee ge xX x x 
11 | Changes in occupational structure.................. x x x 
12 | Changes in the provisions for premium pay for over- 
WEDS Cit at nok RAE oa oan ya x c x 
13 | Changes in the relative importance of individual indus- 
ig Lene ~ Sees a ning einer dere leads Ete iain ee x x 
14 | Changes in the prevalence of overtime work at pre- 
PANU PAM se ue Ae Re eee eo ad se cire cbes x 
BLS NOTES: 


_ The list of factors is not exhaustive, wut 1s believed to 
include the most important factors influencing wage changes 
in a group of industries. (As applied to individaal indus- 
tries or establishments the list would require modification.) 
Nonincentive bonuses, vacations with pay, and similar 
factors have been excluded from the list because they are 
rarely reflected in measurements of oe changes. Changes 
resulting from revised definitions, such as the revision in- 
volved in the portal-to-portal decision in coal mining, have 
also been ignored for present purposes. The measures of 
wage chan referred to in this table have appeared in 
recent publications of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2Factors 1 and 2 constitute “‘general wage changes” and 
are referred to jointly by this term in a later section of this 
article. As a matter of research procedure, general wage 
changes are considered to include those wage changes that 
affect 10% or more of the workers (or all of the workers 
in any key occupation) in an establishment; changes that 


wage-rate changes in eliminating the ef- 
fect of some of the heretofore unmeasured 
influences in wage statistics. 

The third set of figures, intercity vari- 
ations in wage levels, acts as a corollary 
to the other two series by affording a 
cross comparison of average hourly wage 
rates for specified occupations in certain 
urban areas. It was published in August, 
1944, and applies to the spring and sum- 
mer of 1943. A project for more recent 
data is under contemplation by the Bu- 
reau. 

Data are presented showing average 
hourly wage rates for twenty-six manu- 
facturing and nine nonmanufacturing oc- 
cupations in thirty-one urban areas with 
a population of 250,000 or more. They 
were derived from occupational wage-rate 
information already collected by the Bu- 
reau. The only cities of greater than 250,- 

iMonthly Labor Review, August, 1944, pp. 237-250 


affect smaller groups are considered as individual adjust- 
ments (factor 3). ‘ 

8These factors are permitted to influence the measure- 
ment of changes in urban wage rates only because they 
cannot readily be separated from item 2. In special tabu- 
lations, however, it is possible to eliminate the influence 
of all three factors (2, 4, and 5). 

4The influence of this factor is allowed only in the in- 
terest of simplifying tabulating procedures and because it 
is believed to be unimportant; it can be excluded if desirable. 

5The influence of this factor on the measure of urban 
wage rates has been largely eliminated by the assignment 
of separate constant weights to men and women workers, 
and by the distinction between learners and experienced 
workers. Under certain circumstances, however, labor 
turnover among experienced workers of the same sex may 
affect somewhat the average wage rates of individual 
occupations. 


000 population not included are New 
York, Newark, Omaha and Rochester, 
which were omitted because of insuffi- 
cient basic data. 

Twenty of the twenty-six manufactur- 
ing occupations are largely confined to 
metal working, but three classes of bak- 
ery employees, male and female janitors, 
and male hand truckers are also covered. 

The nonmanufacturing occupations in- 
clude male and female paying and receiv- 
ing tellers, three classes of power-laundry 
employees, male and female elevator op- 
erators, file clerks, and switchboard op- 


erators. 


OCCUPATIONAL WAGE DATA 


Collection of hourly wage-rate data, or 
straight-time hourly earnings data, by 
industry, locality and occupation has gen- 
erally fallen into three phases since 1941. 


At the outset of World War II there 
was little of this sort of information 
available from either public or private 
sources. With augmented demands for 
the data from the National Defense Medi- 
ation Board and then from the National 
War Labor Board, studies were made by 
the Bureau with increasing frequency. 

The initial studies were miscellaneous in 
character, since they were largly confined 
to local situations and were made to 
provide answers to local problems. But 
when the wage-stabilization program was 
begun in October, 1942, the demands for 
such information multiplied. 

The first formalized series of reports 
was issued in the last half of 1942 and 
early 1943 and, in the main, was based 
upon data covering the spring and sum- 
mer of 1942. It was entitled “Survey of 
Earnings in Machinery and Allied Indus- 
tries” and was divided into two parts. 
Series “I,” numbering over thirty re- 
ports, covers basic equipment industries 
in the group, ranging from agricultural 
machinery through refrigerating equip- 
ment to measuring and dispensing pumps. 
Series “II,” numbering eleven reports, 
covers electrical industries, including those 
producing carbon products, batteries, and 
measuring instruments. 

As the demand for this type of data rose, 
it became obvious that a more extensive, 
systematic and economical system for its 
collection was required. Plans for the 
“Occupational Wage Rate Project” were 
completed by the Bureau in January, 
1943, and collection of statistics was be- 
gun in April, 1943. What has been refer- 
red to as the “first round” of these data 
was collected through October, 1943. They 
came from more than 60,000 establish- 
ments in manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing industries, and from more than 
400 localities, which included nearly all 
cities of 25,000 population or more. Some 
50,000 of these establishments served as 
the basis for extensive regional reports to 
the WLB. The “second round,” mostly 
collected in 1944, represented a repeat 
survey in a limited number of industries 
and was a further expansion of the data 
obtained during the first round. It is 
expected that subsequent material of this 
nature will be on more of an indus- 
try basis, with supplementary releases for 
cities of a population of 100,000 or more 
in which a particular industry is impor- 
tant. 

The “Occupational Wage Rate Project” 
reports include data primarily on straight- 
time hourly earnings. Some information 
on entrance rates is also available. Where 
possible, earnings of piece-rate workers 


1See various issues of the Monthly Labor Review in 1942 
and 1943, and mimeographed releases. 
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are shown separately from those of time 
workers. Also, union and nonunion plants 
are frequently separated. 

The reports have an over-all classifi- 
cation by regional offices and within the 
regional offices are specifically labeled as 
to industry and geographical coverage.’ 
Since all occupations in all industries in 
all localities could not feasibly be covered, 
key jobs in “characteristic” industries in 
selected communities are used. Generally 
speaking, only first-shift workers have 
been studied in order to eliminate the ef- 
fects of late-shift premiums. All workers 
within a job classification, however, are 
used where weights are necessary.” 

In selecting key jobs, the Bureau divid- 
ed the manufacturing labor force into 
seven functional categories: 

1. Maintenance and repair of plant and 
equipment; 

2. Plant supervisors; 

3. Processing; 

4. Inspection and testing of product; 

5. Recording and control of raw mate- 
rials and the flow of work; 

6. Material movement; 

7. Custodial service 

In general, each of these functions is 

1Unpubi'shed material in this series for certain industries 
and localities is available at the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
upon request. 

*For a detailed explanation of the “Occupational Wage 


Rate Project,” see Journal of The American Statistical 
Association, December, 1943, ‘Statistics for Wage Stabil- 


ization,” by Robert J. Myers and Harry Ober, pp. 425-437. 
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represented by one or more jobs in an in- 
dustry survey. 

A sample report, picked at random, 
covers petroleum refining in the Phila- 
delphia area. It is dated October, 1943, 
and was released February 24, 1944. It 
covers straight-time hourly earnings (ex- 
clusive of premium payments for over- 


time but including incentive earnings) © 


and shows the general average, lowest 
plant average and highest plant average. 
These, specific jobs are covered under the 
functional categories: 


Sy Malevga Maintenances nator cree 11 
oa PYOGERSING 39h c:5te: cra veveqsisien te paout 19 
Material movement........... 2 

Recording and control......... 1 

Custodial: 23 PR aee ee 3 

Female: Processing.................+. 2 
Custodial trac seer ere 1 


These data, with their multiplicity of 
detail, are a most valuable contribution 
not only to the successful conduct of the 
wage-stabilization program but also to a 
better understanding of prevailing wages. 
It is only regrettable that their cost of 
preparation in dollars and man hours is 
so high as to preclude their repetitive com- 
pilation at regularly recurring intervals 
—say every six months. 


Rosert A, SAYRE 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


AFL Housing Program 


Harry C. Bates, President of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers Union 
(AFL), and chairman of the AFL hous- 
ing committee, outlines in an article which 
appears in the AFL Weekly News Service 
of February 27, 1945, a program for post- 
war housing that would continue the fed- 
eral housing agencies after the war. 

“The cooperative effort of the federal 
housing agencies during the wartime emer- 
gency should,” he says, “be continued after 
the war and should be facilitated by mak- 
ing the National Housing Board we have 
recommended a permanent arm of the 
Federal Government. : 

“The National Housing Board should 
be given prime responsibility in the task 
of long-term scheduling of public works 
directly related to housing and urban 
construction so that emergency spending 
in this field will not be hasty and hap- 
hazard, but will fit into the long-range 
development of the United States. 

“The great majority of veterans paying 
high interest charges and maintenance 
costs will not be able to maintain a home 


when they attempt to buy one. We urge 
that interest rates on the veterans’ hous- 
ing loans be substantially lowered. 

“There should be an adequate grace pe- 
riod to tide over veterans in the event of 
default. In the event of the veteran’s 
death, provision should be made to assure 
the security of the home to his family and 
to prevent speculative resale of the prop- 
erty by the mortgage lender, 

“The present law exposes the veteran to 
the danger of the worst fleecing of any 
group in the community. Overvaluation 
posal wutiee alone can be disastrous to 

im.’ 


Apprentices 

A four-year apprentice training pro- 
gram is prescribed in a clause of collect- 
ive bargaining agreement between the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company and UE (CIO) Local 601. 

Apprentices are subject to a probation- 
ary period of six months, following which 
an agreement of indenture is to be en- 
tered into between the company, the ap- 
prentice, his parents or guardian. Appli- 
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cant should be 18 or 19 years old and have 
the equivalent of a high school education. 
Applicants will not be considered after 
their twenty-first birthday. 

Occupations which require four years 
of “trades training” are machinist jour- 
neyman, toolmaker, diemaker, pattern- 
maker, printer, bricklayer, powerhouse 
operator, foundryman and forge tool- 
maker. A certificate is given on comple- 
tion of the course. 

The collective bargaining agreement also 
has a detailed “training school” clause 
which provides for present employees and 
applicants for employment to train them- 
selves for “semiskilled operations.” 


Union Representation 


A single union steward is to represent 
employees under one foreman, according 
to a collective bargaining contract re- 
cently negotiated between a CIO union 
and an important heavy industry. He is 
to serve as the exclusive union represen- 
tative for any grievance arising in the 
foreman’s jurisdiction. 

One chief steward only is to represent 
employees under each superintendent but 
the chief steward may be accompanied by 
the steward who handled the grievance 
under the first step, or by another steward 
if the first is not available. 

At the next higher level, a divisional 
grievance committee represents geograph- 
ically designated employees, and above 
this a general grievance committee repre- 
sents all employees in the bargaining unit. 
At this fourth step an international union 
representative may be present. 

Under Step 1 stewards act without loss 
of pay in discussing grievances with the 
aggrieved employee, with the employee’s 
immediate supervisor, and with the chief 
steward. Under Step 2 chief stewards act 
without loss of pay when discussing griev- 
ance with the aggrieved employee, with 
the steward who first handled the griev- 
ance, and with the superintendent. 

Grievances are to be handled with the 
least possible interference with produc- 
tion and efficient operations. The com- 
pany may revoke the privileges of the 
stewards and chief steward, after notify- 
ing the union that privileges are being 
abused and in the event the abuses are 
not corrected by the union. Disputes that 
may arise under this provision shall be 
taken up under the grievance procedure. 
outlined in the contract. 

Steps 3 and 4 will be taken at a mu-_ 
tually convenient time before or after 
work or on the committee members’ own 
time. Meetings called by management, 
however, will not result in loss of pay for. 
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regularly scheduled hours of union repre- 
sentatives. 


This agreement states: 


“As ordered by the National War 
Labor Board: ‘A grievance is defined to 
be any difference which may arise between 
the parties, or between the Company and 
an employee covered by this agreement 
as to: 

““Any matter relating to wages, except 
general wage adjustments, and including 
but not limited to incorrect classification 
within a given occupation, or incorrect 
classification as to occupation, hours of 
work or working conditions not covered 
by this agreement; and 

“*Any matter involving the interpreta- 
tion or violation of any provisions of this 
agreement.’ ” 


Veterans’ Reemployment Aspects 


Many companies and unions have treat- 
ed probationary employees as temporary 
employees within the meaning of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act. 

Commenting on this procedure, the 
Selective Service System has reported to 
a usually reliable source its opinion 
that “the question of whether the position 
which a veteran left in order to enter 
the Armed Forces was or was not a ‘tem- 
porary position,’ within the meaning of 
Section 8 of the Selective Service Law, 
cannot be determined solely on the basis 
of the job title or employee designation 
that the veteran had at the time of leaving. 
It is our position that the question must 


necessarily be resolved on the basis of- 


the actual scope and purpose of the hiring, 
the circumstances of employment, the em- 
ployment agreement, express or implied, 
written or oral. In studying this question 
in the individual case, of course, the terms 
and provisions of a collective bargaining 
agreement under which the veteran may 
have been hired must be weighed as evi- 
dence. A ‘probationary worker’ would not, 
therefore, be in a ‘temporary position’ 
simply because he is called a ‘probation- 
ary worker.’ Any person whose employ- 
ment status is uncertain because he is in 
the process of undergoing a period of 
trials or tests to determine his fitness or 
eligibility to be hired for a particular job 
on a permanent or indefinite basis, would 
be in a ‘temporary position.” That un- 
certainty of employment status would 
render the position a ‘temporary position’ 
regardless of whether or not the person 
in that status is called a ‘probationary 
worker.’ Conversely, when that element 
of uncertainty is not present the position 
is not a ‘temporary position’ even though 
the worker may be called a ‘probationary 
worker’ for other purposes, such as to 
determine the time at which certain rights 


be 
) 
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and benefits are to be made available to 
the employee; for instance, seniority, pen- 
sion or vacation rights and 


benefits.” 


One-year Employment 


insurance 


In a certain industry it is customary 
to hire new wage earners into common 
labor pools and to promote from the com- 
mon labor pools in accordance with vari- 
ous promotional sequences in seniority 
units. As a result of a rapid upward 
progression, a man may enter the Armed 
Services from a position belonging to an- 
other man on military leave or to another 
employee who has moved up to fill the 
position of a man on military leave. In 
fact, the late draftee may leave a position 
five or ten notches up the promotional se- 
quence from the one to which he can 
rightfully lay claim. May the employer 
engage the returning veteran temporarily 
in a higher position than that to which he 
is entitled without giving him a one year 
tenure in that position? 

This question has been answered in the 
affirmative by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem which takes the position, according 
to the same source as quoted above, that 
“a veteran’s right to be retained in em- 
ployment for a period of one year after 
reinstatement is limited to the position 
which he left in order to enter the Armed 
Forces plus any rights and benefits, in- 
cluding promotions, to which he is entitled 
solely on the basis of his length of serv- 
ice with the employer, including the time 
spent in the Armed Forces.” 


Work Loads and Piece Rates 


According to a collective bargaining 
agreement between a midwestern woolen 
mill and the Textile Workers Union 
(CIO), work loads, machine assignments 
and piece rates are to be determined on 
the basis of scientific job analyses, in- 
cluding time studies. Allowances are to 
be made for fatigue and other factors. 

In the event that it is necessary to 
change work loads or machine assign- 
ments in order to obtain and maintain 
efficient and reasonable machine and la- 
bor standards, at least seven days’ notice 


‘shall be given to the general shop commit- 


tee of the union. This provision, however, 
does not pertain to changes in machine 
assignments or work loads which are 
made in order to process stock in accord- 
ance with mill or customer requirements, 
or to adjustments which may be made to 
improve the running of work. These mat- 


ters will be discussed with the general — 


shop committee in an effort to arrive at 
an immediate accord. 
Upon giving the union seven days’ no- 
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tice of proposed changes the company is 
to furnish the union with detailed job 
specifications and specific data concerning 
the proposed machine assignment, work 
loads and piece rates, guaranteed mini- 
mum wage rates and expected earnings. 
Proposed changes are to be subject to a 
trial period of four weeks; and if no agree- 
ment regarding standards and piece rates 
is reached within two weeks after the 
company notifies the general shop com- 
mittee of the proposed changes, the com- 
pany may apply new work assignments or 
piece rates for the trial period. This pe- 
riod may be extended an additional four 
weeks by the consent of both parties. 
Workers are guaranteed their former 
hourly earnings during the trial period. 
If the union believes that the machine 
assignments, work loads and piece rates 
the company has put into effect are un- 
reasonable or inequitable, it may have re- 
course to the grievance and arbitration 
precedures outlined in the contract. 

The union agrees to promote efficiency 
among its members to help the company 
meet price competition, 


ApraHAM A. DrssER 
Management Research Division 


Sickness Compensation 


in Rhode Island 


ANY proposals have been advanced 

for the provision of sickness bene- 
fits through the enactment of state laws 
or through the expansion of the Social 
Security Act. Rhode Island was the first 
state to enact such a law, which became 
effective May 14, 1942. The system is 
financed by the proceeds of a 1% tax de- 
ducted from the workers’ wages. Benefits 
are payable for not more than twenty-one 
weeks a year. They are based: on the 
employee’s earnings during a period im- 
mediately preceding the year in which 
payments are claimed. In one year they 
may range from $34, based on earnings of 
$100, to $364.50, based on earnings of 
$1,800 or more. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
ducted an investigation on the operation 
of the law during the period from May, 
1942, to October, 1944. During that period, 
a fund of $10,213,128 was accumulated 
under the law. During the first year, 
benefits of $3,881,162 were paid to 32,624 
claimants, 45% of the total going to 14.,- 
239 males and 55% to 18,385 females. 

At the end of the first year of operation 
the balance in the fund was reduced to 
$3,510,177. Partially because of relaxa- 
tions in requirements under amendments 
to the act, expenditures increased in re- 
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lation to income and in the seven months 
ending October, 1944, exceeded income by 
more than $600,000. The balance in the 
fund was reduced to $2,758,685 by that 
time. 

As a result of the meagerness of the 
amount in the fund and experience in ad- 
ministering the act, the state unemploy- 
ment compensation board has recommend- 
ed certain reforms, such as elimination of 
double-benefit payments (e.g., sick bene- 
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fits and workmen’s compensation) and the 
narrowing of the definition of sickness, 
which would in general tighten up the 
act. On the other hand, experience with 
the act has caused the covered employees 
to resort to its benefits more and more 
and to work for amendments to broaden 
its coverage. The future of the experiment 


seems to rest upon the ability of the two © 


groups to arrive at a workable com- 
promise. F.B.B. 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


N interesting example of procedure 
A followed in establishing sound and 
tested going wage rates is provided in the 
case of the ferrous-wire drawing industry 
in New England. The Boston regional war 
labor board announced in advance that 
on February 26 a public hearing would 
be held in Worcester, Massachusetts, for 
consideration of the rates recommended 
by the board’s wire advisory panel. The 
meeting was designed to serve a three- 
fold purpose: (1) to explain the back- 
ground, purpose, method of establishment, 
and application of approvable wage rates; 
(2) to receive written and oral evidence 
from representatives of public, labor and 
industry who may feel that the rates are 
incorrect; (3) to answer questions which 
might be raised in connection with the 
approvable rates. Single rates recom- 
mended include the following: 

gone aee 


Time or Incen- 
tive Workers 


Job Classification 


(per Hour) 
Wire drawer, frame, dry, 12’’-16”. $1.28 
Wire drawer, continuous, dry, low 
carbon, 12’’ and over.......... 1.08 
Oil tempering furnace operator... 1.45 
Round die maker, Class A....... .98 


The approvable rates apply to all fer- 
rous wire-drawing plants in New England 
that meet at least one of the following 
qualifications: (1) plant must have fer- 
rous wire as one of its final products. The 
amount sold does not matter but it must 
sell some of the wire it draws; (2) plant 
must have ten or more wire drawers. 


GUIDE RATES 


Although the directive order of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in the case of 
the Ernest M. McCulloch Logging Com- 
pany and the International Woodworkers 
of America (CIO) made public February 
11, involves only about 45 workers en- 
gaged in a logging operation in the Mc- 
Kenzie River section of Oregon, it makes 


available for the first time in a written 
opinion of the board a general account of 
the development of the “guide rate’ pol- 
icy. Guide rates are not the same as wage 
brackets, but are used as guides in cor- 
recting intraplant inequities under the 
board’s authority to effect reclassifica- 
tions. Following are significant excerpts 
from the board’s opinion: 


“While general industry practice may 
be considered in both interplant and in- 
traplant inequity cases, the essential dis- 
tinction is that interplant inequities are 
judged from the standpoint of compari- 
sons of actual rates in the various plants 
whereas intraplant inequities are viewed 
primarily from the standpoint of compar- 
ing internal differentials in one plant with 
the differentials prevailing in other plants. 
While one looks to rates paid elsewhere in 
the industry in the case of intraplant ad- 
justments, the question is not one of 
comparing rates for Job A or Job B in 
one plant with rates for the same jobs in 
other plants, but rather a comparison of 
the differential between Job A and Job B 
in one plant with the differentials between 
these jobs as found in other plants. How- 
ever, if one could proceed from a common 
base point in all of the plants concerned, 
the study of wage rates and wage differ- 
entials would in effect amount to one 
and the same thing. If, for example, Job 
B in all the plants concerned were paid the 
same rate, then the study of rates paid 
for Job A would at the same time provide 
a picture of industry practice with re- 
spect to differentials between the rates for 
Job A and Job B. 


“It is this very situation which dis- 
tinguishes the West coast lumber industry 
from many others and which is the basic 
condition whereby the guide rate prin- 
ciple-.was established. The West Coast 
Lumber Commission has not only effected 
general increases for each of the major 
divisions and branches of the industry but 
has established within each division a uni- 
form basic minimum wage. These mini- 
mum rates were established in the so- 
called first round of industry-wide cases 
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decided by the Commission in December, 
1942, and the first months of 1943. 

“In a situation such as that in the 
lumber industry, where uniform base 
rates have been established, the applica- 
tion of guide rates as set forth in the 
April 25 Resolution is a more realistic 
approach to the problem of wage stabil- 
ization than the use of wage brackets. The 
wage bracket principle is applicable in the 
more usual situation in American industry 
where rates all along the line exhibit va- 
riation from plant to plant within the lo- 
cal labor market area. Where virtually 
all plants have been stabilized at a uni- 
form basic minimum rate, however, the 
application of brackets to the classifica- 
tions above common labor might result 
in upsetting the normal internal relation- 
ships in the wage structure of the indus- 
try. To say, for example, that common 
labor shall receive 90 cents and at the 
same time to apply a rate 10% below 
the average rate for each of the skilled 
and semi-skilled classifications would re- 
sult in the disruption of differentials, 
many of which are of long standing. Hav- 
ing established, prior to the issuance of 
Executive Order 9328, uniform basic 
minimum rates the guide rate principle 
is especially adapted to complete the pro- 
gram of wage stabilization within the 
West coast lumber industry and to mini- 
mize wage rate inequities to the maximum 
extent possible within the limits of cost 
which are defined in Executive Order 
9328.” 


JOB EVALUATION 


The United States Conciliation Service 
looks upon job evaluation as an effective 
instrument for correcting intraplant in- 
equities. The technical division, under the 
direction of its chief, Walter C. Taylor, 
assists both employer and union with an 
evaluation program upon joint request. 
In a bulletin on job evaluation issued in 
February, Mr. Taylor emphasizes the im- 
portance of naming to the evaluation com- 
mittee competent and fair-minded _per- 
sons capable of performing the detailed 
and objective work involved. He suggests 
that the evaluation committee be com- 
posed of no less than four and no more 
than eight voting members, equally rep- 
resenting labor and management. 


SUBSTANDARD ADJUSTMENTS 


General Order No. 30 provides that pay 
increases may be made up to 50 cents per 
hour without WLB approval if such in- 
creases do not have an adverse effect on 
prices. On February 28 the War Labor 


Board issued instructions to its regional 


boards and commissions concerning the 
limitations imposed by General Order No, 
31 on these adjustments. Following is the 
full text of these instructions: 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


February 


1 House Passes May-Bailey Bill 
By a vote of 246 to 165 Congress 
passes May-Bailey bill for “limited 


national service” and sends it to the 
Senate. 


2 War Workers Increase 


Figures from the War Manpower 
Commission indicate that for the first 
time since November, 1943, there is 
an upward trend among war workers. 
December, 1944, shows a net increase 
of 50,000 workers, in contrast to the 
drop of 100,000 a month in 19483. 


3 Manpower and Sports 

Thirty leading steel company execu- 
tives propose to War Mobilization 
Director Byrnes that major sporting 
events, such as baseball, football and 
boxing, be continued because these 
sports are “a great stimulus to war 
production.” 


4 Postwar Jobs for Women 

New York State’s women war work- 
ers stand a “fifty-fifty” chance of 
continued employment in the postwar 
period, according to a survey among 
304 employers reported by the In- 
dustrial Commissioner of New York 
State. 


5 World Trade Union Conference 
Because the Russian trade unions 
could control the London meeting of 
the World Trade Union Conference 
with a claimed membership of 27,- 
000,000, the congress acts to make 
decisions by “general agreement” 
rather than by majority vote of its 
constituents who claim to represent 
50,000,000 workers. 


6 Third Shift Discontinued 
Because of a manpower shortage, the 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company of Kearney, New Jersey, 
announces a reduction in shifts from 
three to two. 


7 Favor Job Draft 
Secretary of the Navy James Forres- 
tal and Under Secretary Ralph Bard 
say that manpower draft is necessary 
to insure rapid repair of damaged 
vessels. 


8 Labor Commentator Assails Petrillo 
J. Raymond Walsh, CIO economist, 
states that James C. Petrillo, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Musicians, should be “put in his 
place” by organized labor because 
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of his ban on the National Music 
Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. 


WLB and Fringe Issues 

Industry, labor and public members 
of the NWLB recommend to Director 
of Economic Stabilization Fred M. 
Vinson that they be given power to 
settle fringe issues (night differen- 
tials and vacations) without submit- 
ting cases to OPA. 


Capitalism Course 

In cooperation with the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Business 
Administration is conducting courses 
on current and postwar economic 
problems, to “teach the facts of 
capitalism to capitalists.” 


CIO and Political Action 

Philip Murray, CIO president, urges 
CIO local unions to prepare for politi- 
cal election contests in 1945 and 1946. 


Union Suspends Local Officers 

The International Executive Board of 
the UAW (CIO) suspends all sixteen 
officers of Local 669 at the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, 
N. J., because of “many delinquencies 
and irregularities as well as improper 
applications of the funds of the local.” 


Nonessential Workers Lose Homes 
Residents of fourteen apartments in 
three war-housing projects in New- 
ark, N. J., are ordered to move be- 
cause the breadwinners do not work 
in war industries. 


Economic Sanctions 
E. A. Laboratories in Brooklyn, N. Y., 


lose work and materials for refusing 


to abide by WLB decision. 


Federal Aides Deferred 


As of December 1, 1944, 265,909 gov- 
ernment employees qualified for mili- 
tary service have been deferred. 


Strike Rise 

The Automotive Council for War 
Production blames trade unions with 
the President’s backing for a 500% 
increase in automotive plant strikes 
as compared with prewar years. 


Department Store Union Drive 

The United Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Employees (CIO) 
vote $100,000 to organize department 
store employees in New York City. 
Steel Union Contracts 

New collective bargaining agreement 
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between United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and United Steelworkers (CIO) 
signed with severance pay provision. 


18 War Plant Seized by War Department 


President Roosevelt directs the War 
Department to take over strike- 
bound American Enka Corporation 
plant. 


19 Extension of Social Security 


A joint committee report by the 
American Life Convention, the Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters recommends extension of 
social security to the millions of em- 
ployees now excluded. 


20 Senate Rejects Labor Draft 


Senate Military Affairs Committee 
votes 12 to 6 to shelve the May- 
Bailey bill. 

No-Strike Pledge Scrapped 

Mr. Emil Rieve, President of the Tex- 


tile Workers Union (CIO) announces 
that because his members have lost 
faith in the NWLB, union has re- 
leased 100,000 members from the no- 
strike pledge. 


21 Midnight Curfew 


War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes orders all places of amusement 
to close at midnight. 


22 Little Steel Formula Upheld 


Public members of NWLB inform 
President Roosevelt that Little Steel 
formula is justified and state that 
wages are up more than prices. 


24 Coal Dispute 


War Production Chairman J. A. Krug 
states that “work stoppages in the 
bituminous fields would seriously and 
immediately impair steel production.” 


25 Railroad Workers’ Vacations 


Increased vacation allowances with 
pay are negotiated for more than 
800,000 railroad employees by repre- 
sentatives of the Carriers Conference 
Committee and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods. 


26 Strikers Ignore WLB 


At the Dodge plant in Detroit 14,000 
strikers ignore orders from the UAW 
(CIO) union officials and WLB to re- 
turn to work. 


27 V-E Day 


From 200,000 to 250,000 men will be 
released from the Armed Forces after 
the war ends in Europe, according 
to Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, head of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 
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Billing machine operator................ 
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(Continued from page 76) 
“I. Rate Ranges 


“A. Any adjustment of a rate range 
which brings any part thereof above 
50 cents per hour requires Board ap- 
proval. 

“B. If the minimum of a rate range is 
below 50 cents and the maximum of the 
range is above 50 cents per hour, the 
minimum may be raised to any point 
up to and including 50 cents per hour 
without Board approval. Any adjust- 
ment in the maximum rate requires 
Board approval. 


“C. If both the minimum and the maxi- 
mum of a rate range are below 50 cents 
per hour, both the minimum and the 
maximum may be raised to any point 
up to and including 50 cents per hour. 


“II. Relation to General Order No. 31 


“A. An employer who has the minimum 
of one or more of his job classification 
rate ranges below 50 cents per hour 
may adjust the rates of individual em- 
ployees to any points within such rate 
ranges up to and including 50 cents 
without Board approval and without 
offsetting such adjustments against the 
5- and 10-cent allowances provided in 
Sections 1-A and II-C of General Order 
No. 31. 

“B. An employer who has the minima 
of one or more of his job classification 
rate ranges below 50 cents per hour may 
hire new employees at rates up to and 
including 50 cents without regard to 
the 25 per cent hiring limitation of Sec- 
tion II-F of General Order No. 31. 


“Ill. Retroactivity 


“Increases under General Order No. 30 
may not be made retroactive to a date 
earlier than November I1, 1944 (the 
effective date of General Order No. 30) 
without the prior approval of the War 
Labor Board.” 


NEW SUBSTANDARD RATE 


For about two years the breaking point 
used as a correction guide for substandard 
wages has been 50 cents. On February 
28 the War Labor Board made public its 
resolution to the effect that henceforth 
the breaking point is to be 55 cents. 
This boost of five cents an hour reflects 
a change in the board’s outlook on sub- 
standard wages. Demands from various 
quarters for a higher correction guide will 
probably continue. The official resolu- 
tion follows: 

“RESOLVED that the Executive Di- 
rector be instructed to issue instructions 
to the Regional War Labor Boards to re- 
place the revised instructions of October 
29, 1943, as follows: 

“The Regional War Labor Boards shall 
determine what rate or rates up to 55 
cents an hour constitute substandard wage 
or salary rates in their regions for the 
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purpose of permitting consideration of 
the proposed adjustments up to the spe- 
cified minima. Without in any way limit- 
ing the discretion of the regional boards 
to fix lower minimum rates, proposed ad- 
justments of wage or salary rates up to 
55 cents an hour may be handled in ac- 
cordance with the following procedure: 

“a. In voluntary cases, where an ap- 
plicant’s proposed rate or rates for one 
or more job classifications are at or be- 
low the appropriate regional substand- 
ard minimum rate, such proposed rate 
or rates may be approved without re- 
gard to the wage-bracket rates for such 
job classifications. 
“b. In dispute cases, where the dis- 
puted rate or rates for one orsmore job 
classifications are below the appropriate 
regional substandard minimum rate, the 
regional boards in their discretion may 
take into consideration appropriate pre- 
vailing rates in making their determina- 
tions. 

“All wage adjustments made either in 
voluntary cases or in dispute cases under 
these instructions are subject to the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 2 of the Supplemen- 
tal Directive of May 12, 1943.” 


SHIFT PREMIUMS 


Night-shift differentials have been paid 
in the bakery industry on the Pacific 
coast for some time, with the exception 
of the Portland, Oregon, area, and two 
areas in the state of Washington. The 
Master Bakers Association, twenty-four 
independent companies, and AFL’s Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers filed a 
Form 10 application for a shift differen- 
tial in the Portland area. The Seattle re- 
gional board rejected the application and 
it was appealed to the national board. The 
result was an overruling of the regional 
board’s decision and the granting of a 
10-cent night shift differential to bakers 
and bakers’ helpers in forty-two Portland 
bakeries and a 5-cent differential to mis- 
cellaneous workers, both retroactive to 
May 1, 1944. The national board’s in- 
formation division explained the decision 
by stating that it was based on the fact 
that the payment of the night-shift dif- 
ferential in this industry was a practice 
in most of the Pacific coast area. 

Nurses in eight major hospitals in Oak- 
land, California, have been granted a 
night-shift premium of $10 a month by 
the San Francisco regional board, indus- 
try members dissenting. The public mem- 
bers stated in the majority opinion that 
“it is true that . .. the payment of shift 
premiums to nurses is an outright inno- 
vation without precedent in practice . . 
but the novelty of the proposal in the 
trade or industry does not, of itself, pre- 
clude approval.” 
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Two of the five factors upon which the 
industry members based their dissent were 
the following: “(1) The nursing profession 
previously received generous treatment 
from the regional board; (2) the payment 
is inflationary and will establish a danger- 
ous precedent. Night work for nurses 
always has been and always will be char- 
acteristic of the profession, since illness is 
not related to the clock. Nurses’ pay al- 
ready includes compensation for the rigors 
and inconvenience of night work.” 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Employment 
in January 


MPLOYMENT in January totaled 

61.2 million, or 1% more than a year 
ago. Civilian employment, however, was 
1.4 million less than in December and 
fully three quarters of a million less than 
a year ago. During the past year the 
Armed Forces were increased by approxi- 
mately 1.5 million. 

Farm employment deélined the most 
from December, 1944, to January, 1945. 
In January, 643,000 fewer persons were at 
work on farms than in December. In ad- 
dition to the normal seasonal reduction, 
farm activity was further hampered by 
unfavorable weather conditions. 

Employment in trade declined after the 
Christmas season and was largely respon- 
sible for the 6% decrease in January in 
the number employed in trade, distribu- 
tion and finance. In January, 1945, 7.5 
million persons were employed in this 
group, compared with 7.9 million the 
month before and 7.4 million a year ago. 

Manufacturing employment declined to 
14.9 million, the lowest point since July, 
1942. This was 6% below December, 194+, 
and 8% less than the number employed 
in January, 1944. 


EMPLOYMENT BY STATES 


Civilian nonagricultural employment 
averaged 37 million persons a month in 
1944, according to preliminary reports. 
This represents a 26% increase from 1939 
to 1944, but a drop of 3% from 1943. 

Peak civilian employment, excluding 
farm workers, was reached in 1943 in 
most states. In New Hampshire, Vermont, 
North Dakota and Montana, however, 
more civilians were at work in nonagricul- 
tural industries in 1941 than in 1943. 
The peak was reached in Wyoming in 
1944. The only states which registered in- 
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Table 1: Changes in Civilian Non- 
agricultural Employment, 1939-1944 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Table 2: Employment and Unemployment, January, 1943-January, 1945" 
In Thousands 


1945 1944 1948 
Percentage Change Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 
Geshe hes igso-aliioare inioase January p|Decemberp} November] January | January 
1944» | 1044. |, 1864 Unemployment foececke sshd one aa eae > ne: a, Liseee aes ee 
. = at Excess of employment over economic labor force. . 5,128 6,370 7,363r| 4,8047r| 2,323r 
United States........| 26.4) 9.0 a Total enploymenteses..ciseMNs. ALA. oho k 61,249 | 62,464 | 63,422 | 60,596 | 57,696 
New England........ 19:63 fh AaB Lie Os on A oni cularetien| «die ota. Sete ahl ac Sa eS re 8,028 | 8,671 | 10,014 | 8,293 | 8,270 
Maine............+--.| 23.2 ee oe Rorestryzand fishing sod eicni staseracieei acre 2 154 159 170 164 178 
New Hampshire. ...... 6.4 |-12.0 eae Mobb iGaetr yuo ie <7 aeri te re eeo 20,882 | 21,014 | 21,050 | 21,705 | 22,063 
Vermont.........-.---| 3.9 | -5.9 | —4. Extraction or minerals. +1, asoneee cee Yorn 611 610 615 669 734 
Massachusetts. ....... . 18.3 | 2.8 cs Ainntackirih gee ee See eee ces, 14,880 | 14,971 | 14,945 | 16,113 | 15,797 
Bhodedaland.5 sees] 14.8) 1.8 tg Construction fsa: son eS 1,370 | 1,384] 1,443 | 1,254] 92,210 
Connecticut...........] 30.8 | 2.7 | -6. Tandportation sce sai es See, 8s. 3,086 | 3,112 | 3,108-| 2,687 | 2,298 
Middle Atlantic......| 18.9 | 4.5 a Public utilities: .\... termine wen. 934 938 939 982 | 1,025 
INeWa York Steemoniyer cnr 14.3 | 4.5 | -2.2 Trade, distribution and finance.............. 7,479 7,941 7,655 7,413 7,384 
New Jersey........... 270) |ei5-9 = uf Service industries (including Armed Forces).......| 23,260 | 23,216 | 23,081 | 21,600 | 18,459 
Pennsylvania. <....:...| 22:3 | 3.7 |,-3.2 Miscellaneous industries and services.............| 1,446 1,462 1,451 1,421 1,342 
pest North Central ak ce eae 1Subject to revision. rRevised. 
OS tate ne eons errs 34. 3 mr Ay 
NHGIANASEER ee ey sil Goat 8.6 et : TE: SA : : 
Iilinois.. a ede eas EO vee The largest increases in civilian non- the group showing the largest increases 
Michigan. 2222 F.= °. 33.9 | 9.6 |-3.3 agricultural employment since 1939 were over 1939. In this period Washington 
Wisconsin.............} 25.2 | 10.4 1-3 concentrated in the Pacific states. Wash- again ranked highest in percentage in- 
Mier orth Central. . a? ie me ington led the states with a 54% increase. crease. 
lows, “ae i) ey | oy | -2.4 California was second, and Oregon was Decreases from 1943 to 1944 in civilian 
Missouri...........+-- 22.1] 9.1|-3.5 twelfth. Four regions, East North Cen-  nonagricultural employment ranged from 
North Dakota....... 1.5 |-1.4| 1.5 tral, South Atlantic, West South Central under 1% to 7.5%. The Pacific states, high 
South Dakote ape Ro SS * oe Agr ge and Pacific, increased more rapidly than in rank of increases in the periods 1939 to 
Kansas...............| 41.8 | 27.6 | -3.6 the national average. 1944 and 1941 to 1944, showed decreases 
South Atlantic....... 30.1| 8.4 | -3.9 Increases in employment during the war in the last year. Civilian nonagricultural 
Delawarewen jase. 27.6 | 7.8 |-3.0 years were less marked than for the longer employment declined 2% in Washington, 
oe a, ees ns ae we period. Declines were registered in New and 4% in Oregon and California. 
Virginia. ..........| 394 | 6 9|-5.4 Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, North 
West Virginia......... 14.0 0 | -3.8 Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and Lituian EIsenBERG 
nae — ene ae ee Mes ee New Mexico. None of these states is in Division of Business Statistics 
ou ATOMUNG 26) oan + os = F 73% 
GeOrpiag sn. caine 5: 33.1} 12.0 | -0.5 
Bloridigt en ahaa oe a's 34.1 | 14.7 | -3.2 
East South Central. .| 25.8 | -7.0 | -4.3 
Kentucky.............| 15.9 | 3.9 | -1.4 
Tennessee............- 22.1) 4.6 | -6.5 P ° ° ° e 
so, ore ae ao/3s|0 Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 
Mississippi............ P15 | 4025) =2.4 
West South Central. .| 34.1 | 19.4 | -1.2 
ATKANSHS Ee yer nets we 26.9 | 12.4 | -3.9 
Touisianaceee <A: 29.9 | 13.4 | -0.4 VERAGE hourly and weekly earnings made in order to classify workers by work 
ees = aris ape ra ae and “real” weekly earnings of pro- function rather than by method of pay- 
Meanie meee 258 15.0 Pa we 6 duction and related workers in January ment. There has been a tendency to con- 
AMuaritand -1481-52{-1.8  Yeached new peak levels. The average sider only those workers paid by the hour 
1 coe eae 10.3 | 2.1]-5.9 number of hours worked in one week in or by the piece as wage earners and to 
oe weet eee e eee, ee Ae pet the twenty-five manufacturing industries place those paid by the day, week or 
New Mexico..........| 83|-1.3]-95  ‘vegularly surveyed also rose and was month as salaried workers. This proced- 
2 eee ae 20.2 | 12.6 |-4.5 greater than during any month since Feb- ure has often resulted in workers who per- 
ee Teer ne 33.0 | 18.3 |-14.4 — ruary, 1930. After rising 0.1% from No- formed exactly the same function being 
: a a. . oe ae eh vember to December, 1944, employment classified as wage earners in one plant 
W: nae ees Et oul ayia Ze 4 declined in January, reverting to the and as salaried workers in another, solely 
Oregon... 02.00... 33.3 | 15.9 |-4.3 downward trend that had prevailed since because of differences in the method of 
California.............| 46.9 | 23.6 | -3.5 | December, 1943. Total man hours worked payment. The following definitions, cover- 


creases from 1943 to 1944 were North 
Dakota and Wyoming. Although civilian 
nonagricultural employment was lower in 
1944 than in 1943, the figures were greater 
in the later year than in 1939. Only two 
states, Montana and New Hampshire, 
showed decreases from 1939 to 1944, 
These two states registered declines in 
the three periods covered. 


and total payrolls disbursed rose in Janu- 
ary for the second consecutive month. 
Reported wage-rate increases per worker 
were small. 


CHANGES IN DEFINITIONS 


The designation, wage earners, formerly 
used in the collection of payroll data has 
been replaced by the term production 
and related workers. This change was 


ing all employees in manufacturing, have 
been established by the Division of Sta- 
tistical Standards of the Bureau of the 
Budget and are being used for all gov- 
ernment reports beginning with January, 
1945. That covering production and re- 
lated workers (the only group for which 
it collects data) is also being used by 
Tue CoNnFERENCE Boarp. 


Production and related workers include 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PA YROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Aver: Average 
Aver: Avera, woos omens 
Date Hourly es. Week oe) Week. 0 Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings eee Emo! Total 
ee 8 Production |Production Week per Aa! Man Payrollsa 
Worker Worker Production Hoursa 
Actual Real Actual Real Worker 
1 TYE ‘eee ECT ot er ee $1.046 | $47.56 45.2 43.7 193.3 186.0 178.7 172.0 91.9 152.5 140.1 272.5 
Mebrmiarves tA. des ack. Res - 1.048 48.15 45.7 43.9 193.7 187.1 180.9 174.8 92.9 152.3 141.5 275.5 
larch. ct AAP Leer. 1.053 48.41 45.8 44.0 194.6 187.8 181.9 175 .6 93.1 151.0 140.6 Q74.7 
ADEE BIR fee 1.057 48.09 45 .2 44.0 195.4 187.5 180.7 173.4 $1.9 148.3 136.3 268.0 
Mavi A 80) ot 85d, 1 8.ok S 1.062 48.46 45.5 44.1 196.3 187.7 182.1 174.1 92.5 145.0 134.1 264.0 
MNOS ae ee oes Scho bR ss 1.069 49.30 45.9 44,2 197.6 189.1 185.3 177.3 93.3 143.6 134.0 266.1 
Ti ees, Rae ee ae ae 1.072 48.86 45.4 44.3 198.2 188.8 183.6 174.9 92.3 142.2 131.3 261.1 
August 1.070 48.98 45.6 44.3 197.8 188.4 184.1 175.3 92.7 141.6 131.3 260.7 
September ©. 5.26... .a0. 1.080 49.42 45.6 44.4 199.6 190.1 185.7 176.9 eer 140.4 130.2 260.7 
Olatobent ste sic che ee...) C1079 49.39 45.7 44.3 199.4 189.9 185.6 176.8 92.9 138.6 128.8 257.2 
INGQVeMber so Se. o508 te eso 1.079 49.42 45.6 44.2 199.4 189.4 185.7 176.4 92.7 137.8 Mey 255.9 
December. icc. ges os. 8.e. | -12086r|) 49.917 45.8 44.3 200.7r| 189.9r| 187.6r) 177.5r 93.1 138.07] 128.5r| 258.9r 
Annual Average......... $1.067 | $48.83r 45.6 44.1 197.2 188.5 183.5 175.4 92.7 144.3 133.8 264.8 
2OSG anuaryceskacosgeee ns ees $1.099 | $50.80 46.1 44.3 203.1 192.1 190.9 180.6 93.7 137.5 128.8 262.5 
r Revised 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', JANUARY, 1945 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


ee  —— — — eee EeeEeEeeeeeeseseseEEE--an,__ _ — ————————————————————— 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


Inpusrey Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Jan Dec. Jan Dec. Jan Dec. Jan Dec, 
i Sy age meh: Ruste tine cial ar ra gy a aiare ie rays $1.160 | $1.155 | $54.40 | $54.45 46.9 47.1 47. 4 47.4 
7 Tri Sees al a a 1.368 | 1/318 | 59.21 | 58.24 | 48:3 | 44.2r | 42.6 | 42.7 
SS EE ae nena 771 | .766 | 82.58 | 82.16 | 42.3 | 42.0 | 44.9 | 44.6 
een ten 1.099 | 1.096 | 49.81 | 49.42 | 45.3 | 45.1 | 45.8 | 45.9 
EVER 2 Soot ei Ali Sea 910 | .910 | 38.89 | 38.92 | 42.2 | 42.1 | 45.8 | 45.7 
nonketotic 806 801 | 36.61 | 36.26 45.4 45.3 43.2 43.3 
Electrical manufacturing............. Tee ee ae 1.156 1.155 53.59 53 . 42 46.3 46.2 42.5 42.5 
“SON We atl a cane AR hoe ae ee 1.088 | 1.032 | 49.08 | 48.74 47.3 47.2 45.9 45.9 
BeNeE EA Ltr eae ee a ee 843 887 | 34.39 | 34.99 | 40.8 | 41.0 | 41.6 | 41.5 
ea asad vtec ee ete Lan) he 1.232 1.197 58.79 53.83 ae Wen 43.0 mite 
ee eee are 942 932 43.61 42.96 46. 46. 44.7 4 3 
A214 Sree sea mee ep ee EER Asetades 1/102 1.104 50.76 50.87 46.1 46.1 AT .2 47.2 
van er and m (cuit neha iiceice, ag setae 927 929 48.81 49.05 52.6 52.8 AL.5 41.5 
eat ae pee ee racent hou esinisestt “at: ‘eres seat’ 1 ies + 026 49.17 48.48 47.6 47.2 446 44 5 
Paint pe mt TROT ON LES Be OIE Chih Man ST Ton | “908 908 44.51 44.26 49.0 48.8 44.6 44.6 
Jee rep Re ee Re ote ae 38 45 38 24 ya 44.3 43.1 43.1 
Paper p bee ath precy ae rea ee ae seep ores 1 087 1083 4747 46.79 43.7 43.2 415 415 
Printing—boo ae dobsta: S.A“ batieat yas? +: Se 1185 1160p | 49°38 48.39 41.7 41 Ur 40.8 40.8 
Sore Sieg an pea CR ae ee 1266 1247 61.89 60.04 48.9 48.1 46.8 46.9 
peranere rane ore eiaryes? Sonar ** "oat" eA eg eat ce Ae : 
ie HLS lng Ben ee ee og 1058 1057 50.21 50.46 ATA 47.7 47.1 47.1 
2. Other rubber Ee eee eee ent? ee "807 805r 35.18 35.59 43.6 44. 2r 42.2 42.2 
pie 7 Re iecieas sae weGeestnst ‘fete str estore rs 931 “930 41.13 40.82 a et eS ne 
Fo re Ne ba 5 ey Se rE De ht RIE cP eak sre 0°81 39 80 - ; 
bie etree c.f —oer | ade: |e a 20} 948 | oak 8 fo 48 to loan 
2. Other yarn e on Sy cas a ape oe ae 1.999 1.217 59.33 58.44 48.3 48.0 45.7 45.8 
Ly eee aig me aE aie? ee eee 2+ See eee 1.169 1.157 56.57 55.46 oe He a ia 
« Foundries......- ++. sseccseeeneesereegacesteneeecees ees en ee paces : 
2. Machines and poe eng angen tar eR apa ee 1.342 | 1.352 | 63.59 | 64.49 47.4 47.7 45.6 46.1 
3. Heavy elger pe ail Se a aie og aes ory ae 1.157 1.137 55.28 53.93 47.8 ATA 44.0 44.0 
. ee agers parts cere see ese eeeeee oe 1.210 1.17% 58.60 56.23 48.4 47.8 46.0 46.1 
fc @P PTOGUCTS..... 2... eee ence rcceves CAD ORT Cs 6 MONTE ed Tig — |_| | | 
Ce aie ietaete kh att aici... BU a $1.099 | $1.086r | $50.80 | $49.91r | 46.1 45.8 44.3 44.3 
INDUSTRIES. .. 1... 0. eee eee eer eee e eens Correa cess cw ees sic fee eS ESE Iai | eS Rie we ae Pra ae Poe Se 
Se a oe hs eeeeae od. BOB | e CON nT RSS. bh 1 8801S 43.7 43.9 44.9 44.9 
cen oct AVE auohe telco) ail’ s Bla ‘alsidue jose lpi, <:.6 e:fe wie #70) eS iu 1 304 1 291 61.23 59.32 47.0 45.9 43.7 43.7 
e! leum refinin: be EEOC RON TCAD NIRS Ooi Ra ee ae a | ae A i Nn SEES eee ee. eS ee 
= $1.100 | $1.088r | $50.85 | $49.96r | 46.1 45.8 44.3 44.3 
INDUSTRIES......---2+eee> eifakele op eiereies ele @re0:(0. 2 .e0ececote! slab si ay ey eee eo eee oe | rd _—_—— 
ES Pe cise Te eh BA S202 1 B12 20Gr [856786 5/855 417 46.6 46.0 48.3 48.3 
re sis loon ols ctuinia 6 18.9.0 fella see) stele ie, pps ogg? ae ee ee 1 386 1.402 66.87 66.93 43.3 47.8 48.5 48.5 
Shipbuilding...........-..-.--.-+---- eg aed ne 
See footnotes on page 84. ( 
Pa 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS’, JANUARY, 1945 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InpustEr 


Agricultural implement..................... 
Auitomobile*ainecc sees ose  sterreistes 


Murnituret eee he shoes ccc ce eines ortentetes 
Hosierysand: knit goodsies, so< seers << ate.cpete « 
Tronvandisteel an. Maat cos en cee ccink ae aie: : 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 
Bumper andomnillworks acct ss ce soietonellelde- 
Meatipacking Ge secraee is eae cies aaah inden 
Paintéand varnish, see. nace tee «ice ae -ceiciere 
Paperand pulpiest ovesies sheets Ae we ees 
Papers productsitn:ccvecs.c.<tseiet sine «ete oiaas 10s or 
Printing——bookand job: -s<ckiec ei sierisae ere 
Printing—news and magazine................ 


Rubber 1 ts ts ts SOD Gra CE See GeO 


Wioolscera tacts vst ce anerinee ayssetemeatoresnis or 
Foundries and machine shops................- 
bie Round ries snares es Pe we ee 


3 Heavy equipment-ccrcmuen ce easton 
4, Hardware and small parts............... 
Ba OUNELEDYOCUCES Hoe aeaeye eco overeat sie osc gees 


SEVINDUSTRIMS et cos vise a ere ee 6 SEN» Siete glee 


Average Earnings 


Weekly 
Hourly, Actual 
Actual Real 

Jan. Dec Jan Dec. Jan Dec. 
208.6 | 207.7 | 197.7 | 197.9 | 187.0 | 187.2 
216.5 | 208.5r| 196.4 | 193.27} 185.8 | 182.87 
155.8 | 154.7 | 144.2 | 142.3 | 186.4 | 134.6 
215.9 | 215.3 | 190.1 | 188.6 | 179.8 | 178.4 
181.1 | 180.0 | 172.4 | 170.7 | 163.1 | 161.5 
203.5 | 203.3 | 197.8 | 197.2 | 187.1 | 186.6 
200.8 | 199.6 | 196.8 | 195.4 | 186.2 | 184.9 
920.7 | 219.1 | 194.6 | 194.1 | 184.1 | 183.6 
206.7 | 200.8 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 162.5 | 148.8 
193.8 | 191.8 | 188.3 | 185.5 | 178.1 | 175.5 
233.0 | 233.4 | 216.7 | 217.2 | 205.0 | 205.5 
196.0 | 196.4 | 207.3 | 208.4 | 196.1 | 197.2 
183.2 | 181.9 | 179.7 | 177.2 | 170.0 | 167.6 
180.2 | 180.2 | 170.7 | 169.7 | 161.5 | 160.5 
189.9 | 189.3 | 176.5 | 175.6 | 167.0 | 166.1 
166.5 | 165.8 | 158.5 | 156.2 | 150.0 | 147.8 
171.0 | 167.47} 158.1 | 154.9 | 149.6 | 146.5 
202.2 | 199.2 | 220.8 | 214.2 | 208.9 | 202.6 
162.7 | 162.3r] 152.8 | 154.5 | 144.6 | 146.2 
184.4 | 184.2 | 171.6 | 170.3 | 162.3 | 161.1 
214.5 | 212.4 | 209.1 | 206.0 | 197.8 | 194.9 
198.1 | 196.1 | 191.1 | 187.3 | 180.8 | 177.2 
214.2 | 213.8 | 214.2 | 213.8 | 202.6 | 202.3 
200.3 | 201.8 | 192.6 | 195.3 | 182.2 | 184.8 
226-0, | 222.1) 222.8 | 217.4 | 210.8 | 205.7 
216.1 | 210.0 | 214.4 | 205.7 | 202.8 | 194.6 


187.67] 180.6 | 177.5r| 137.5 


-—|_ ———————_ | ————————— | | | | | | | | | 


Employmenta Total Man Hours Payrollsa 
Workeda 
Jan. Dec. Jan Dec. Jan. Dec. 
195.6 | 198.0 | 185.2 | 188.5 | 386.7 | 391.8 
164.8 | 163.27] 149.6 | 151.37} 323.7 | 315.3r 
90.5 89.6 84.0 82.5 | 180.5 | 127.5 
181.4 | 180.2 | 159.6 | 157.9 | 344.8 | 339.9 
36.4 36.7 34.6 34.8 62.8 62.6 
267.1 | 268.1 | 258.8 | 259.3 | 528.3 | 528.7 
136.5 | 186.0 | 183.9 | 133.1 | 268.6 | 265.7 
74.8 15.7 65.9 67.1 | 145.6 | 146.9 
116.1 | 116.1 96.0 90.6 | 199.5 | 182.6 
N22 73.0 70.3 70.7 | 136.0 | 185.4 
49.5 49.4 46.1 46.0 | 107.3 | 107.3 
113.9 | 113.7 | 120.5 | 120.7 | 236.1 | 237.0 
187.1 | 187.4 | 184.2 | 183.4 | 246.4 | 243.5 
119.7 | 121.2 | 113.2 | 114.2 | 204.3 | 205.7 
165.8 | 166.6 | 154.7 | 155.1 | 292.6 | 292.5 
119.9 | 121.3 | 114.1 | 114.1 | 190.0 | 189.5 
102.1 | 102.4 94.6 94.9r| 161.4 | 158.6 
139.5 | 188.9 | 152.3 | 149.2 | 308.0 | 297.5 
90.1 89.6 84.5 85.2r| 187.7 | 188.4 
68.3 69.0 63.6 63.8 | 117.2 | 117.5 
207.5 | 209.4 | 202.1 | 202.7 | 433.9 | 431.4 
182.9 | 183.2 | 176.3 | 174.8 | 349.5 | 343.1 
195.4 | 197.3 | 195.0 | 196.9 | 418.5 | 421.8 
182.9 | 187.8 | 175.8 | 181.3 | 352.38 | 365.8 
174.8 | 171.7 | 172.4 | 167.8 | 389.5 | 373.3 
228.3 | 230.5 | 226.5 | 225.9 | 489.5 | 474.1 
188.07} 128.8 | 128.57] 262.5 | 258.9r 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: ie producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber fabgese woolen and worsted goods 


other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 Industries,’ 


working foremen and all nonsupervisory 
workers (including lead men and trainees) 
engaged in fabricating, processing, assem- 
bling, inspection, receiving, storage, han- 
dling, packing, warehousing, shipping, 
maintenance, repair, janitorial, watchman 
services, product development, auxiliary 
production for plant’s own use (e.g., power 
plant) , and record keeping and other serv- 
ices closely associated with these produc- 
tion operations. 

This classification does not include su- 
pervisory employees (above the working 
foreman level) and their clerical staffs. 

Force-account construction workers in- 
clude employees on the payroll engaged in 
construction of major additions or alter- 
ations to the plant who are utilized as a 
separate work force. This classification 
does not include workers engaged in regu- 
lar maintenance and repair operations. 

Administrative, supervisory, sales, tech- 
nical and office personnel includes all em- 
ployees engaged in executive, purchasing, 
finance, accounting, legal, personnel (in- 
cluding cafeterias, medical, etc.) , profes- 
sional and technical activities, sales, sales 
delivery, advertising, credit, collection, 
and in installation and servicing of own 
products, routine office functions, factory 


aircraft and shipbuil 


supervision (above the working foreman 
level) , and other workers not included in 
any of the above categories. 


EARNINGS 


Average hourly earnings of workers in 
the twenty-five manufacturing industries 
rose 1.2% in January to a new peak level 
of $1.099. Slightly longer working hours 
and work on New Year’s Day at premium 
rates as well as wage-rate increases grant- 
ed (particularly in the iron and steel in- 
dustry) were largely responsible for the 
December-to-January increase. As com- 
pared with January, 1941, hourly earnings 
have risen 44.8% and since August, 1939, 
52.6%. 

Weekly earnings, showing the combined 
effect of longer weekly working hours and 
higher hourly earnings advanced 1.8% in 
January. The new peak level of $50.80 
was 66.0% above the January, 1941, av- 
erage and 86.1% more than weekly earn- 
ings in August, 1939. 

“Real” weekly earnings also rose from 
December to January because dollar week- 
ly earnings increased and living costs re- 
mained unchanged. The quantity of goods 
and services that could be purchased with 
dollar weekly earnings was greater than 


footnotes on page 84. 


ever before. It exceeded that of January, 
1941, by 35.1% and that in August, 1939, 
by 47.9%. 


HOURS 


Average hours per worker were 0.3 hour 
a_week, or 0.7% longer in January than 
in December, and longer than during any 
month since February, 1930. Since Janu- 
ary, 1941, weekly working hours have been 
lengthened 5.9 hours, or 14.7%, and since 
August, 1939, the increase has been 8.2 
hours, or 21.6%. 

Total man hours rose 0.2% in January 
despite a reduction in employment. Rises 
in December and January offset the de- 
cline in November so that the January 
index of man hours, 128.8 (1923=100), 
was exactly the same as that in October. 
Man hours were lower than during any 
month from October, 1942, to September, 
1944, but higher than during any month 
before then. As compared with total man 
hours in January, 1941, and August, 1939, 
they have advanced 40.8% and 95.7%, 
respectively. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
After rising slightly from November 


to December, the number of employed 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS', JANUARY, 1945 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InpustTRY 


ee ee ee eee 
Agricultural implement 
Automobile? 


Rayon producing* 
Cottons North sek Pek oh. Sho ORs cree 2 
Electrical manufacturing...................... 
Rurnitures: egos ae Pe ee ee ee re 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Trontand ‘steele ge oe Sa BN, Veet. PES. 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
Meat packing aes sneeer te aos Gin eck io nae. 
Paint and varnish. 
Panerand pulp eeeeens. 28.82. 5 ek swe ares 
BRaner products 400 eed. Ge Om 2 ec nish 
Printing—book and job..................060- 
Printing—news and magazine............... 
Rubbertcw en - o.F6.ee .) BSs 5. 2208. bot Sie, 

1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. 

2. Other rubber products.................. 
Silk aa FAVOR Sete ee ee. sR 5 Se. 


1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. 
2. Other woolen products®................. 
Foundries and machine shops................. 
Pep Routes a0 ee 5 aS. 25. . SL SSE. 


SsHeayy equipment... 6! 0.) eee eo 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 
BaOther products smc rosette eck 


See footnotes on page 84. 


workers in the twenty-five manufacturing 
industries in January resumed the down- 
ward trend begun in December, 1943. 
The January level of 137.5 (1923=100) 
was 0.4% lower than in December, and 
also lower than during any month from 
June, 1942, through November, 1944; it 
was higher than during any month before 
then. Since January, 1941, 22.8% more 
persons have been added to payrolls and 
since August, 1939, 60.8% more workers. 

Total payrolls were 1.4% higher in 
January. The effect of the increases in 
payrolls in December and January served 
to offset most of the declines from July 
through November, 1944, and the Janu- 
ary index of 262.5 (1923=100) was lower 
than in any month from May, 1943, 
through June, 1944, but higher than dur- 


ing any other month since these surveys 


have been made. From January, 1941, to 
January, 1945, payrolls increased 103.8% 


ALL MALE 


Average Earnings 
Average Hours 


FEMALE 


Average Earnings 
Average Hours 


per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hourly Weekly Pee 
Jan Dec Jan Dec. Jan Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan, Dec . Jan. Dec. 
$1.180 |$1.178 |$55.62 1855.87 | 47.1 | 47.4 [8 .981 |$ .964 [44.24 [843.18 | 45.1 | 44.8. 
1.419 | 1.369r| 62.50 | 61.64r| 44.1 | 45.07] 1.207 | 1.1667] 49.44 | 48.847 ee Ale 
911 | .916 | 39.62 | 39.72 | 43.5| 43.4| .658| .646 | 27.18] 26.451 41.3| 41.0 
1.190 | 1.189 | 54.87 | 54.66] 46.1 | 46.0| .777| .768| 33.21 | 32.49 | 42.7| 423 
1.014 | 1.018 | 44.23 | 44.52] 43.6 | 43.7| .720| .715 | 28.64| 98.17| 39.8| 39.4 
886 | .880 | 43.20 | 42.81] 48.8| 48.6| .701| .700 | 29.96 | 29.11| 41.8] 41.6 
1.306 | 1.309 | 62.70 | 62.79 | 48.0] 48.0] .909| .907 | 39.86 | 39.66 | 43.9| 43.7 
1.087 | 1.088 | 52.03 | 51.94] 47.8| 47.7] .929| .913 | 42.88 | 42.17] 46.1] 46.2 
1.183 | 1.121 | 50.51 | 50.49 | 44.6 | 45.0] .717| .718 | 28.21 | 28.33 | 39.3] 39.5 
1.252 | 1.217 | 60.18 | 55.12 | 48.0| 45.3] .958| .924 | 41.56 | 37.83] 43.4] 40.9 
968 | .955 | 45.59 | 44.96] 47.4 | 47.1| .815 | .802 | 33.22 | 32.96] 40.8| 41.1 
1.123 | 1.128 | 52.01 | 52.20] 46.3] 46.3| .844| .828 | 36.52 | 36.39] 43.3| 43.9 
975 | .977| 53.03 | 53.19] 54.4 | 54.4| .728| .736 | 33.83 | 34.73] 46.4| 47.2 
1.063 | 1.057 | 51.18 | 50.45 | 48.2| 47.7| .819 | .813 | 36.05 | 35.75| 44.0] 44.0 
934 | .935 | 46.62 | 46.41] 49.9 | 49.6] .676| .669 | 28.71 | 28.42] 49.5] 42.5 
991 | .993 | 46.59 | 46.37] 47.0| 46.7| .668| .667 | 27.22 | 27.43] 40.8 | 41.2 
1.323 | 1.322 | 58.94 | 58.14] 44.5 | 44.0| .682| .680 | 28.82 | 28.51| 42.3] 42.0 
1.285 | 1.2617] 53.82 | 52.76 | 41.9] 41.87\ .777| .746 | 31.74 | 30.76 | 40.9] 41.2 
1.400 | 1.384 | 71.24 | 69.95 | 50.9] 50.0| .918| .905 | 40.74| 39.79 | 44.4] 44.0 
1.478 | 1.456 | 75.66 | 72.58 | 51.2 | 49.8 | 1.041 | 1.021 | 46.95 | 44.67| 45.1| 43.8 
1.223 | 1.298 | 61.42 | 62.00 | 50.2] 50.5| .798| .800 | 34.83 | 35.30] 43.6] 44.1 
903 | .907r| 42.31 | 43.27 | 46.8 | 47.7r| .650| .6447| 25.43 | 25.53] 39.1 | 39.7r 
1.000 | .999 | 46.11 | 46.10] 46.1 | 46.2| .815 | .812 | 33.65 | 32.93] 41.3] 40.5 
974 | 974] 45.02 | 44.92 | 46.2] 46.1| .817| .817 | 33.79 | 32.98| 41.3] 40.4 
1.034 | 1.032 | 47.53 | 47.70 | 46.0 | 46.2| .810| .804 |] 33.40] 32.83] 41.2] 40.8 
1.286 | 1.277 | 63.11 | 62.58 | 49.11 49.0| .992|] .964| 44.72 | 42.75] 45.1] 44.3 
1.191 | 1.181 | 58.35 | 57.95 | 49.0| 48.5 | .930| .914] 39.44] 39.94] 42.4] 42.9 
1.232 | 1.233 | 62.64 | 62.67| 50.8] 50.8| .903| .903 | 40.64 | 40.67.| 45.0] 45.1 
1.375 | 1.390 | 65.70 | 67.03 | 47.8 | 48.2 | 1.059 | 1.025 | 46.70 | 44.76 | 44.1 | 43.7 
1.241 | 1.221 | 61.35 | 59.80} 49.4 | 49.0| .921] .906 | 40.29 | 39.50| 43.8] 43.6 
1.277 | 1.244 | 63.01 | 61.00 | 49.4] 49.0| 1.024] .987] 47.17 | 44.08 | 46.1] 44.7 
1.195 |$1.1847/956.65 |$55.83r| 47.5 | 47.2718 .780 |S .772r|832.74 |882.257| 41.8 | 41.6 
$ .885 |$ .890 |838.65 |$39.13 | 43.7] 43.9 
1.304 | 1.291 | 61.23-| 59.32 | 47.0| 45.9 
$1.194 |$1.1837/856.57 |855.75r| 47.4 | 47.1 
$1,312 |$1.3157/$62.20 |862.147| 47.4 | 47.3 [81.081 |$1.046r\849.08 |846.207| 45.4 | 44.2 
1.408 }"1.421 | 67.92 | 68.19 | 48.4| 48.0] 1.133 | 1.122 | 52.12 | 50.18 | 46.0| 44.7 


and the rise from August, 1939, amounted 
to 199.3%. — 


FOUR INDUSTRIES 


Average hourly earnings of workers in 
the cement industry declined in January 
because of shorter hours of work. Re- 
duced employment, lower hourly earnings 
and shorter working hours were recorded 
for both groups of workers as well as for 
all workers combined. Workers in Janu- 
ary earned $.885 an hour and $38.65 for 
a work week of 43.7 hours. 

Reduced employment of unskilled male 
workers in petroleum refineries in January 
was responsible for a decline of 0.4% in 
total employment for the industry. Longer 
hours were worked by both groups of 
workers and, as a result, more premium 
overtime payments accrued and _ hourly 
earnings rose. The January averages for 
the industry were at secondary peaks of 


$1.304 an hour, 47.0 hours worked in a 
week, and $61.23 compensation for a 
week’s work. 

Despite a substantial decline in the 
hourly earnings of unskilled male workers 
in the aircraft industry, average hourly 
earnings for all workers combined rose 
1.2% to a new peak level of $1.220 in 
January. Earnings and hours of female 
workers increased and those of semi-skilled 
and skilled male workers remained un- 
changed in January. Since these two 
groups of workers constituted more than 
97% of all workers, the decline in the 
earnings of unskilled workers was not re- 
flected in the averages for all workers. 
January weekly earnings of $56.86 were 
higher, and the work week of 46.6 hours 
was longer, than for any previous month. 

Average hourly earnings for all workers 
in shipyards in January reflected reduced 
earnings of male workers and declined 
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March, .1945 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS’, JAN., 1945 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


UNSKILLED 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours pi Hours 

InpusTRY per Week per “ Bet y ook per = 

Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hourly Weekly roduction 
Jan Dec. Jan Dec Jan Dec Jan Dec. Jan Dec. Jan Dec 

i i pane hal deel .964 |$45.31 1846.06 47.3 47.8 |$1.213 |$1.210 |$57.14 |$57.29 47.1 47.4 

re ear areeer gaa ton ("1 tierl 40.65 | 47.607] 42.7 | 42-8r| 1.452 | 1401r| 64.24 | 68.457] 44.2 | 45.87 
Bootand shoes sc swat ok aareeen cates aloes .478 475 | 21.16 | 21.12 44.3 44.4 . 932 .938 | 40.50 | 40.62 43.4 43.3 
Chemical S209 a5 SAG.b eet ae ee . 965 .970 | 44.77 | 44.88 46.4 46.3 | 1.256 | 1.254 | 57.82 | 57.55 46.0 45.9 
Rayon producing’..2% cic suites toh eas ais Salers .803 .804 | 33.42 | 33.45 41.6 41.6 | 1.046 | 1.051 | 45.92 | 46.32 43.9 44.1 
Gotten—Northi=. Aan <b. soi aon eae oe . 782 .773 | 36.80 | 36.86 47.1 47.7 .935 .931 | 46.34 | 45.69 49.6 49.1 
Electrical manufacturing....................- 927 931 | 43.61 | 43.39 | 47.0] 46.6 | 1.356 | 1.359 | 65.28 | 65.45 | 48.1) 48.2 
Burniture tsar otic ok inne beret anioste nee .934 .912 | 43.77 | 42.41 46.9 46.5 | 1.117 | 1.122 | 53.69 | 53.86 48.0 48.0 
Hosiery/andiknit: go0dss a, ca. sto cess rss oeetlers 781 .773 | 36.86 | 36.56 47.2 47.3 | 1.167 | 1.156 | 51.74 | 51.79 44.4 44.8 
tontand steel’ yee scien. eerste ee isla vie see .955 .9384 | 43.91 | 41.08 46.0 44.0 | 1.306 | 1.270 | 63.28 | 57.84 48.4 45.5 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 731 732 | 34.90 | 33.07 | 47.7] 45.2 | 1.022 | 1.013 | 48.29 | 48.19 | 47.3 | 47.6 
Lumber and millwork....................05 . 798 .809 | 35.06 | 35.50 43.9 43.9 | 1.215 | 1.224 | 57.16 | 57.54 47.0 47.0 
Neat packing ete ees oe eae sb ato tos .816 .810 | 43.43 | 43.13 53.2 53.2 | 1.050 | 1.052 | 57.67 | 57.87 54.9 55.0 
Paintrandsvarnish rows tee ees Shee eo hares . 866 .852 | 42.69 | 41.78 49.3 49.0 | 1.148 | 1.145 | 54.76 | 54.08 AT .7 47.2 
Paperiand: pulp s4,eeten wee Sees eh ean - 164 .759 | 35.12 | 34.59 46.0 45.6 | 1.000 | 1.002 | 51.65 | 51.45 51.6 51.3 
Paper: proaucts, 6. tiecee vaeonc ches ec eta . 756 .755 | 33.42 | 33.10 44.2 43.8 | 1.093 | 1.098 | 52.84 | 52.82 48.3 48.1 
Printing—book and job..................000- . 880 .882 | 38.29 | 38.65 43.5 43.8 | 1.412 | 1.410 | 63.21 | 62.09 44.8 44.0 

Printing—news and magazine............... .870 824 | 34.17 | 31.88 | 39.3 | 38.7 | 1.392 | 1.3767] 59.31 | 58.85 | 42.6 | 42.8r 
Hubbers ee hoe as eh eo se te 1.095 | 1.076 | 54.53 | 52.94 49.8 49.2 | 1.409 | 1.393 | 71.72 | 69.71 50.9 50.1 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. 1.136 | 1.118 | 56.80 | 55.01 50.0 49.2 | 1.490 | 1.467 | 76.33 | 73.13 51.2 49.8 
2. Other rubber products.................. . 792 .768 | 38.78 | 37.91 49.0 49.3 | 1.230 | 1.234 | 61.78 | 62.37 50.2 50.5 
EVV OGLE Sos asthe ees ee Te ee sagt .816 .817 | 36.36 | 36.53 44.6 44.7 | 1.082 | 1.081 |} 50.69 | 50.61 46.9 46.8 
1. Woolen and worsted goods 835 .833 | 36.77 | 36.71 44.0 44.1 | 1.058 | 1.059 | 50.50 | 50.29 47.7 47.5 
2. Other woolen products®................. T71 .778 | 35.36 | 36.10 45.9 46.4 | 1.107 | 1.104 | 50.89 | 50.93 46.0 46.1 
Foundries and machine shops................. 1.008 | 1.007 | 48.57 | 48.47 | 48.2 | 48.1 | 1.326 | 1.316 | 65.26 | 64.66 | 49.2 | 49.1 
[Se Moundtiessemenesb aa ans sete wae Pelee . 972 .963 | 46.97 | 46.17 48.3 48.0 | 1.249 | 1.240 | 61.44 | 60.26 49.2 48.6 
2. Machines and machine tools 1.077 | 1.051 | 54.25 | 52.78 50.4 50.2 | 1.255 | 1.260 | 63.88 | 64.15 50.9 50.9 
8. Heavy equipment...................0000 1.011 | 1.086 | 46.95 | 49.31 46.5 47.6 | 1.415 | 1.431 | 67.86 | 69.10 47.9 48.3 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 974 .956 | 48.25 | 46.30 49.5 48.4 | 1.298 | 1.277 | 64.15 | 62.70 49.4 49.1 
Se Other products sees cee iesn eres roel 1.008 | 1.010 | 48.06 | 47.92 4T.7 47.5 | 1.309 | 1.271 | 64.88 | 62.59 49.6 49.2 

24 INDUBTRINS eaosenecsas vere Pe Pe ee $ .914 |$ .9087r|$42.33 |$41.797| 46.3 46.0 |$1.259 |$1.2477r/$60.01 |$59.117] 47.7 47 4r 
Or A en er ee ee $ .752 18 .760 |$31.17 |$32.50 41.5 42.8 |$ .900 |$ .905 |$39.52 |$39.91 43.9 44.1 
Petroleum -refining <2- 33s. secac sas cate screi nila eer . 980 963 | 43.85 | 40.28 44.7 41.8 | 1.335 | 1.325 | 63.01 | 61.48 47.2 46.4 

QGTINDUSTRINS  nesieand ait ne TOT ee $ .913 |$ .907 |$42.25 |$41.697] 46.2 45.9 |81.257 |$1.2467/859.89 |$58.997r| 47.6 47 .4r 
PAI g ci en ee $1.099 |$1.1357|$51.43 |$52.07r| 46.8 45.9 |$1.325 |$1.3257r|$62.86 |$62.747r| 47.4 47 4 
Shipbuilding 20a cea. Sti hee eke wee -983 | 1.012 | 45.79 | 47.07 46.6 46.5 | 1.440 | 1.458 | 69.96 | 70.16 48.6 48.1 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. 

Production and related workers. For definition, see page 80 

*Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and Tar Conrerence Boarp. 

’Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tar Conrerence Boarp. 


‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

5Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tas CONFERENCE Boarp. 

Principally rugs. - 

‘Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

aRevised indexes. Employment is adjusted to the levels of the 1939 
Census of Manufactures; data from January, 1936, to date appeared in 
the January Management Record. Revised indexes of total man hours 
and oe back to 1936 appeared in February Management Record. 

rRevised. 


1.1% to $1.886. They were lower than 
those in November, as well, but higher 
than during any other month. Although 
working hours rose 1.0% to a new peak of 
48.3 hours per week, average weekly earn- 
ings declined 0.1%. The average, $66.87, 
while lower than in November, was higher 
than in any other month. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN JANUARY 

Hourly earnings at $1.099 in January 
were 1.2% more than in December, 5.1% 
more than a year before and 86.3% more 
than the 1929 average. 

Weekly earnings rose 1.8% in January. 


The average of $50.80 exceeded that of 
January, 1944, by 6.8% and the 1929 aver- 
age by 77.9%. 

“Real” weekly earnings were 1.7% 
higher in January. In a year period, the 
purchasing power of weekly earnings has 
increased 5.0% and since 1929 the ad- 
vance has amounted to 68.5%. 


Hours per week were increased 0.3 
hours, or 0.7%, in January. The average, 
46.1 hours, was 0.9 hour, or 2.0%, more 
than in January of the preceding year, 
but 2.2 hours, or 4.6%, less than the 1929 
work week. 


Employment was curtailed 0.4% in 
January and was 9.8% less than that of a 
year before. Since 1929, however, em- 
ployment has increased 36.1%. 

Man hours rose 0.2% to 128.8 (1923= 
100) in January. They remained 8.1% 
below those of January, 1944, but exceed- 
ed those in 1929 by 95.7%. 

Payrolls increased 14% in January. 
Since January, 1944, they have fallen off 
3.7% but they have risen 142.2% since 
1929. 

Eruet B. Dunn 


Division of Labor Statistics 


March, 1945 


Cost of Living 


in F ebruary 


IVING costs of wage earners’ families 
as measured by THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp declined 0.2% from J anuary to 
February. This eoaghi the index to 105.5 
(1923=100) and represented the first de- 
crease in the series since the decline which 
occurred in June, 1944. The December, 
1944, and January, 1945, indexes of 105.7 
were the highest reached since January, 
1926, when the series was at the same level. 


The increase in the cost of all items 
from February, 1944, to February, 1945, 
was 1.9%. The increase in this index 
since August, 1939, the month preceding 
the start of World War II, was 25.6% and 
since November, 1941, the increase has 
been 13.6%. A rise of 22.7% has taken 
place since January, 1941, the base date 
of the Little Steel formula. 


The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
was 94.8 cents in February, as compared 
with 94.6 cents in January and 96.6 cents 
February a year ago. 


CHANGES BY ITEMS 


The decrease. of 0.8% in food costs from 
January to February more than offset the 
increases of 0.3% in fuel and light, 0.2% 
in sundries and 0.1% in clothing. The 
decline in food costs was largely brought 
about by further substantial declines in 
egg prices and reductions in the prices of 
fresh green vegetables. The fuel and light 
increase was occasioned by increases in 
fuel costs, since gas and electricity re- 
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Cost of Living in the United States 


Source: 


Tum CONFERENCE Boarp 


Index Numbers, 1928=100 


60 
1929 1934 1939 1944 1936 1937 


mained unchanged. An OPA order per- 
mitted an increase of 25 cents on coal 
deliveries in one-ton lots during the coal 
shortage. This measure, which is only 
temporary and has already been with- 
drawn in many places, was largely respon- 
sible for the over-all increase. The hous- 
ing survey was last made in January, 
1945, and it is assumed that no change 
has occurred since that time. 

Complete series for February were pub- 
lished for sixty-three industrial cities. Over 
the month, January 15, 1945, to February 
15, 1945, only fifteen cities showed in- 
creases in the all-items index as com- 
pared with the previous month when 
twenty-nine showed increases. The in- 
creases ranged from 0.1% in Duluth, 
Lewiston, Rochester and Wausau to 3 0% 
in Huntington (West Virginia). Forty- 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL ANO L/GHT 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


two cities experienced declines in their 
weighted totals. The declines ranged from 
0.1% in Bridgeport, Dayton, Lansing, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Toledo, and Youngs- 
town, to 1.2% in Pittsburgh. Six cities, 
Front Royal (Virginia), Grand Rapids, 
Macon, Philadelphia, Richmond, and St. 
Louis, showed no change. 

The annual change from February 15, 
1944, to February 15, 1945, shows a com- 
pletely different picture in that all cities 
for which data are available had in- 
creases. These ranged from 0.3% in Pitts- 
burgh to 4.8% in Toledo. 

Indexes for Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
are temporarily not available for the 
month of February. 


Mary A. WERTZ 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted Clothing Fuel and Light : Purchasing 
Date Average of Food Housing! Sundries ey of 
Items Total Men’s Women’s Total? | Electricity Gas sek! 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
1944 February............... 103.5 110.0a 90.8 91.6 101.0 82.1 96.4 67.0 94.6 110.8 96.6 
Marche os-atieewiasssois es 103.5 109.3 90.8 91.7 101.2 82.2 95.9 67.0 94.6 111.8 96.6 
Aree he aes gees 2> 104.2 110.1 90.8 91.9 101.6 82.2 95.9 67.0 94.6 113.1. 96.0 
1 CT ei eo ean he 104.6 110.6 90.8 92.3 101.8 82.8 95.9 67.0 94.6 113.5 95.6 
UG: cerogy ta ald eggs eset 104.5 110.5 90.8 ~ 92.5 101.8 83.1 95.7 67.0 94.6 113.5 95.7 
ALT tt Seer ea ar 105.0 111.7 90.9 92.5 101.9 83.1 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
STUDS Garis sw obs: ape siatste oe 105.0 111.6 90.9 93.0 102,1- | 88.9 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
September ss... <p acqer- ta 105.0 111.3 90.9 93.2 102.3 84.0 95.8 66.9 94.5 113.8 95.2 
CEOD EPR recreate nn eee 105.0 110.8 91.0 93.6 102.4 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.2 
November: ; 2.2 Steers: 105.3 111.1 91.0 93.9 102.9 _ 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.6 95.0 
Pecan Den. ete ee 105.7 112,38 91.0 94.0 103.0~ 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.8 94.6 
1945. Jaritary oo tee yi esseiss 2 105.7 112.16 91.0 94.2 103.4 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.9 94.6 
Tabraiey See Boone apehgs RES 105.5 111.2c¢ 91.0 94.3 103.6_ 84,9 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.1 94.8 
Percentage Changes 
Jan. 1945 to Feb. 1945.. -0.8 0 +0.1 +0.2 as 4 | | +0.2 +0.2 
Feb. 1944 to Feb. 1945........ shpat +1. 4 +1.1 +0.2 +2.9 +2.6 +3. - eee -0.1 -0.1 +3.9 -1.9 
’ i i ‘ood. a t Tas C ‘ce Boarp for February 15, 1944. 
Scrat ee: data on housing aos quarterly, January 15, April 15, aaa Sec ood Lee >. cs = cae Coreen 
2Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. cBased on food price indexes for February 15, 1945. 


¢ 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared:with those for other citres. 


Ind Numbers Percentage 
eo ae rae Inder. Numbers Fagg 
— Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 Grrr Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 
' Feb. 1945 \Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 to to 
rhlapty a haan aE ae net ord Ci e Me ; Feb. 1945 | Feb. 1945 
Akron Chicago 
Rood) ao: ees 145.4 147.4 148.1 -1.8 Food. SRE inna Soa tics 0.8 42.5 
Housing! WG | THEY |) Tie +0.1 Hotising' 20.2. Gee. wa 0 0 

Clothing co ck tee. 128.6 | 128.6 | 124.7 LG Ale ig Clothing toc ymncaeeer ee 0 +4.0 
Fuel and light.......... 112.5 | 112.5} 111.4 +1.0 Fuel and light.......... 0 -0.1 
Housefurnishings....... 120.3] 119.9} 118.4 +1.6 Housefurnishings....... =O52) | 0-4 
Sundress ois ea 124.3 | 124.3] 120.5 +3 .2 Sundries, tee neues - +1.9 
Weighted Total....... 128593) 12807 1 197s +0.9 | Weighted Total....... : : : 5 +1.9 


Atlanta 
Hood foscw aorta cass SEE le INGC6 big fe ae cise Blo oooObe 5 
Housing spcee eae 0 Housing ewe see ae 100.9 
Glothingseede.... 8 +3.8 Glothing eae eee 138.9 
Fuel and light.......... +0.5 Fuel and light.......... 106.0 
Housefurnishings....... +4.8 Housefurnishings....... 125.1 
Sundries.nt okies sacices = +3.5 Sundries: teat... < seices te 116.6 
Weighted Total....... +2.1 | Weighted Total....... ue 
LPB None ele ertce ae 5 all 3 sai IE Thence ee aE are 
Housingts. Seine «ee 2 2 2 
Clot ing esac ie eet 2 1S4. 2 hie 193.0) 124 ON 0. 2: lien Sree Clothing ema: 
Fueland lights=. . 2s... - 107.5 | 107.5 | 109.6 0 -1.9 Fuel and light.......... ; 
Housefurnishings....... 139.3 | 138.9] 134.6] +0.3| +83.5 | Housefurnishings....... : : : : 42.5 
Suitdries: 02%. 125.8} 125.8] 122.5 0 2.7 oSundries.. en. ines : +8.3 
meta steie 9 A 1 Bete ee 


Fuel and light....... ‘2 | Fueland light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... +2.0 Housefurnishings....... 


Sng ries ereinte..os oe : : : : Sumndriessesmie cate 


Fuel and light.......... -0.2 | Fueland light.......... +0.8 
Housefurnishings....... 126. 0 +3.2 Housefurnishings....... +4.6 
Sundries-s2 sartten sss 118. 0 +3.8 Sundries:4-e eee +4.8 


__————————— | {| qr |—q— |“ 


THIOUSIN geste oe 


eee Ore |, Clothing gms. ae, ten: ; +8.5 
Fuel and light.......... +1.6 Fuel and light.......... 4 0.1 
Housefurnishin PS aere e 128. 128, +1.5 Housefurnishings +0.8 
SUNCLISS Hehe. assis 128. 128. +1.3 Sund ried. esata. sce os 


Buffalo 

oad mrrrcs ea eon. 144.5 ste) lace NBS COU se, ovet fetes cecventas vst ne eps 

Plousino tees atts oa: 112.3 =O lem Ips QUSING Ha. fartern, incon 

Clothiighrep enon. 129.0 aeOalee la Clothing 4 cence sae ce 

Fuel and light.......... 111.1 -0.6 Fuel and light.......... 

Housefurnishings....... 129.4 +1.4 Housefurnishings....... -1.9 

Sundries wtnaem cence 126.2 +0.8 Sundries seen eae, 0.1 +2.6 
gee ate eis +0.8 Pais oehO - 


eifae) &) elves nustst ep 0 s\-€.4) 0k 


Fuel and light.......... 0 1.4 
Housefurnishings....... 126.2 BE ‘4 
Sundriés.22. tee 130.8 |. +5.1 
Weighted Total....... 130.1 42.7 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. It is assumed that no change has occurred since January 15. rRevised. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tam Conrmrence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in pri vn 
exes d $ 4 i price level or standards of living. Th 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with Ree ee ne 


Ind Numbe P 
: Jan,, 1980 = 100 ape Index Numbers poenas: 
} ud y ee 
Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 Cirr 
Feb. 1945 | Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 t t Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 
2 Feb. 1945 Feb. 1945 Feb. 1945 |Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 oe oe 
Duluth Indianapolis 
BOG0 od mn 84 0h as sey 187.6 | 187.6 Food semen... +2.4 
Housing"..... 100.2 | 100.2 Housings: 2... 0 
Clothing oc... ae acs 187.1 | 186.4 Clothing.......... +3.4 
Fuel and light.......... 107.5 | 107.5 mel and lighter eerie <i 
Housefurnishings....... 142.2] 141.4 Housefurnishings....... +0.4 
Sundries............... 120.4 | 120.4 Siindrios onacintone ct +4.0 
See eran: Rebate tates dv ocact, sl 
ISK ale Shon gmoaeenec 0 3 
eee eene recs sees 4 Clothing tap etencecn 0 4 
Fuel and light.......... Fuel and light.......... 0 3 
Housefurnishings....... i Housefurnishings....... -0.1 +0.2 
SURGTICS ier pet ce eas 1380. 127 SUN Cries a renee +0.1 +3.3 
Weighted Total....... 133 182 Weighted Total....... -0.2 | +1.6 
Fall River Lansing 
BOOG Te ices aye Sc seis 136.5 | 187.2 Hood iP mergerinarctnie sa +2.5 
13 GUC eae 2 eee 104.3 | 104.3 Housing ccna eens 0 
iothing:.s..-.- Ssk «405 185.8 | 185.2 Clothing \qaenteiacn te +1.2 
Fuel and light.......... 117.2} 116.9 Hueliand lightseannere +0.4 
Housefurnishings....... 119.8 | 119.8 Housefurnishings....... +1.6 
Sundrcs.ccgesor ys oss 126.9} 126.9 MUNALIES pe erreebareh etre . 
Weighted Total....... 126.1| 126.3] 123.8] -0.2| +1.9 | Weighted Total....... 
Front Royal, Va. 
B00 vee carte se Penis S 163.4 | 168.2 n.a +0.1 1G | LOO. names icry ste tots sce « : 
Housing wes «.s <b <p safe 107.3 | 107.3 n.a 0 1:2) 4 | eeLousing* sy.aen sa cer «oars : 
Glothing...5°% 2: <a; eG 146.6 | 146.6 n.d. 0 n.d. Clothing misca0s oases -0.1 
Fuel and light.......... 112.2 | 112.2 n.d. 0 n.d. Fuel and light.......... 0 
Housefurnishings...... «| 182.4] 182.4 n.a 0 n.d. Housefurnishings....... +0.1 
Sundries; - tows traces 118.1 | 118.1 : 0 Sundries iatcccryavate errs: +2.1 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... ; é : +4.1 
Sundries saqwnteeascsas ‘ j ‘ +2.7 


sere eee 


Clothing pce cman aes ; 

Fuel and light.......... +0.5 
Housefurnishings....... +2.6 
Sundriesz.tageee at +1.1 


ae ea papel BATT | ind sc otesn ay. ett a. 
aed Poe sens ole ete 128.7 | 128.6} 126.1 ape mete nent eens a. 
Fuel and light.......... 84.8 84.8 84.8 0 Fuel and light.......... n.d. n.d 
Housefurnishings....... 119:5 | 120.2} 115.1 +3.8 Housefurnishings....... n.d. n.a 


senna 


Clothing..... 0.00.02... 3. 
Fuel and light.......... 8 
Housefurnishings....... : ; : +1. 
‘Sundries:<sunites |. se se ; : ; 0 +1.7 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur ConrereNnce Boarp 
Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level of standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. | 
| 
Ind Numb Percentage | 
ee aks ae jade Bami9 gs 
ier Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 Jha Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 
t : 1944] t t 
Feb. 1945 | Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 eae ne rhe Feb. 1945 |Jan. 1945 | Feb Seve, Pe 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Rood eevee 141.3 142.8 Ue yee -1.1 +3.0 Food. i abeid gay Sal ous hebaiee ausgeys 142.9 144.7 143.1 -1.2 —-0.1 
FELGUSIN Geran nor ices 103.4 | 103.4] 103.4 0 0 Housing’...............] 104.2] 104.2 | 104.2 0 0 
Clothing tenn. or. one 139.0 | 188.6] 182.8 +0.3 | +4.7 Clothing...............| 125.4 | 125.47) 124.7 0 +0.6 
Buelfandilight-o sss 110.5 | 110.5] 109.5 0 +0.9 Fuel and light.......... 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 129.1 | 129.1] 127.1 0 +1.6 Housefurnishings....... 132.0 | 131.9} 126.0 +0.1 +4.8 
Sundries. ah Pn te 122.7 | 122.7] 119.4 o | +2.8 | Sundries...,...........] 118.1] 118,27) 114.7] -0.1 |_ +3.0_ 
Weighted Total....... 125.4 | 125.8] 1922.5 -0.3 +2.4 Weighted Total....... 125.4 | 126.17} 124.0 —-0.6 +1.1 
Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Rood sno8 Setar ee os 149.0 149.9 148.0 -0.6 +0.7 Rood ct entree 139.3 139.8 136.6 0.4 +2.0 
1S AEE Garde ac dSteetiol te LOR, 103.7 103.7 0 0 Housitigty ces tera LOZ 102.7 102.9 0 —0.2 
Clothing. sn 2.6 ken 136.1 135.4 132.7 +0.5 +2.6 Clothing. wes see eet ee. 133.0 182.5 128.4 +0.4 +3.6 
Fuel and light.......... 104.3 104.3 103.9 0 +0.4 Fuel and light.......... 111.4 110.4 111.7 +0.9 0.3 
Housefurnishings....... 124.7 | 124.7] 121.9 0 +2.3 Housefurnishings....... 129.1 | 129.1] 120.9 0 +6.8 
MUNGTICSs sca noe cease oie 124.3 | 124.3] 119.6 0 +3.9 Sundries...............] 125.5 | 125.4 | 115.4 | file ws 2) 
Weighted Total....... 127.5 197.7 125.3 —0.2 +1.8 Weighted Total....... 126.8 126.8 122.4 0 +3.6 
Muskegon Pittsburgh 
| Seva yee yes goles ae 161.9 161.2 157.4 +0.4 +2.9 Food. aig eae tear SSS Gee a's vanes 137.4 141.9 139.3 -3.2 -1.4 
Mousing\ess. es ek 115.2 | 115.2] 115.2 0 0 Pl oupin gh vasa. 5 ho eos ame 105.7} 105.7 | 105.7 0 0 
Clgthings=, 2 ee 131.3 | 181.0] 129.4] 40.2] 41.5 Clothing noc, sade ae 130.6 | 130.6; 128.0 0 +2.0 
Fuel and light.......... 115.5 | 115.5} 114.6 0 +0.8 Fuel and light.......... L033: | SULOFS oS ie 7 0 -1.8 
Housefurnishings....... 122.0] 121.9} 1920.6 +0.1 +1.2 Housefurnishings....... LIS. | SLLOL 7. | at ESE 0 +1.4 
Sundries... ots nee at 121.5 19175 117.6 0 +3.3 Sundries. c.)icc0.s. ts 120.3 120.3 117.6 0 +2.3 
Weighted Total....... 132.2 | 182.0] 129.4 +0.2 +2 .2 Weighted Total....... 123.5 125.0 | 123.1 -1.2 +0.3 
Newark Portland, Ore. 
KhGod eee ene Ga 139.6 140.1 137.9 —0.4 +1.2 Food Stacie oes 144.1 144.9 142.6 0.6 +1.1 
Housing! 101.4] 101.4] 101.4 0 0 lousingt eincea) tte ee 110.0} 110.0] 110.0 0 0 
Glothing= Sooo. Gkc tn 128.0 128.2 125.5 —0:2 +2.0 Clothing e004 eee 141.2 141.2 136.5 0 +3.4 
Fuel and light..........} 103.1 102.8 107.1 +0.3 -3.7 Fuel and light.......... 124.9 124.9 124.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 133.6 | 134.1 130.6 0.4 +2.3 Housefurnishings....... 123.9 | 123.9] 119.8 0 +3.4 
SLIT fae ee eee A VIOETE|\ E197 Naa 728 0 +1.6 Sundries= 03. ose: 117.0] 117.0] 115.1 0 sna le’ 
Weighted Total....... 123.9| 124.1] 122.6) -0.2| 41.1 : 
seas Baaginis ie Shareio os ene va Q 5 , 8 a 1 : 
Housing's... ct. 3 a3 i 3 ab) 3 
Clothing. oh ee 130.7 131.5 +6.0 i Ait 3 0 : ; 
Fuel and light ABRs eRe 1120 111.9 —0.4 Fuel and light.......... 114.8 114.2 115.6 +0.5 0.7 
Housefurnishings t Rahs at 128.2} 128.2 +3.1 Housefurnishings....... 126.2 126.2 126.2 0 0 
Sundries oe. ae ale Ua ISS es JS i Et) Sundriesico. ase 125.9] 121.3 118.9 +3.8 +5.9 
Weighted Total....... 127.0| 125.9] 123.6|| +0.9| 42.8 
Richmond 
O00 H Atgaaoean nes 157.7 160.7 154.9 -1.9 +1.8 
Housing's chageae ee 103.1 103.1 103.1 0 0 
Clothing. Pome mcne BORNInI 131.1 131.3 128.9 0 +1.9 
Fuel and light.......... 104.8 104.8 105.0 0 =inz 
Housefurnishings....... 121.2 | 121.2 121.2 0 0 
Sundries; Sl-cc an. come 119.9 : , 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings 
Suridries: Wrens. citee ee 
Weighted Total 
Omaha 
hae Nae pee ee Cee 
OUSIn ghd ea Pa Housing! 
Clothing.............. Clothing............... ; 
: F : Ser ET. Piste aa 130.5 | 130.6} 130.1 -0.1 : 
Hee re: light sya ardge ee meee 107.0 +0.2 Fuel and light..........| 117.9] 117.9] 116.2 0 its 
at urnishings....... 142.4 +4.6 Housefurnishings....... 139.9 | 135.6r} 185.8]) 43.2] +3.0 
un nes iwc concn Sata 123.3 +3.2 Sundries\...c.400meen 129.1 129.2 125.4 -0.1}] +4+3.0 
Weighted Total....... 126.7 +2.0 Weighted Total....... 128.5 | 128.4 | 126.7) +0.1| 41.4 
Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. It is assumed that no change has occurred since January 15, : rRevised, 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tar CONFERENCE Boarp 


Norte: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers P t: 
: Jan., 1939 =100 Chikager™ Tae 1990100 Spence 
ITY y! oss PS ae 
Jan, 1945 | Feb. 1944 Crry 
Feb. 1945 | Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 “3 i to Feb. 1945 |Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 rea bo oa eae 
Feb. 1945 | Feb. 1945 Feb. 1945 | Feb. 1945 
Rockford, Il. Spokane ‘ 
Food... Pa mectatehars wate oh 143.7 145.6 -1.3 +0.9 Hood.) 200 Se trek 141.8 141.4 139.2 +0.3 +1.9 
Houatogh ss cf vtg 225") 188.1 188.1 0 eOn1 Housing eat 10280) e102. Onl tO? 20 0 0 
Clothing’ Ar SoS 129.0 | 128.9 prelate MClothing. «i. 0h od. cc 124.3 | 124.3] 123.6 0 +0.6 
Fuel and Better ase, 113,877) 118¢8 0 +0.2 Fuel and light..........] 184.0] 183.9] 133.9 +0.1 +0.1 
Housefurnishings....... 131.8 | 181.8 0 0 Housefurnishings....... 132.7 | 182.9 189.7 —0,2 0 
Sundriess/-vaarsee. Acke 122.3 122.3 0 +3.3 Surdriesa. ween ene, 120.2 120.0 116.3 +0.2 +3.4 
Weighted Total....... 182.1 182.7 -0.5 41.5 Weighted Total....... 126.6 | 126.4] 124.5 +0.2 +1.7 
Sacramento Syracuse 
Food. 12 ee Soe 145.6 146.3 146.5 0.5 -0.6 BOO wene cies carte cn aae 141.4 142.7 
Hoaninge S 0c ses vanes] 10422 104.1 104.1 0 0 Housing. Seer eel LOnes [eel 16.2 
Clothing. Sieisis n/a ms ae 140.4 140.1 133.3 +0.2 +5.3 Clothing ag). bn kane + LS2a8 13271 
Fuel and light.......... 80.8 80.8 80.8 0 0 Fuel and light.......... 115.6 | 114.4 
Housefurnishings Pion, Pee 147.5 142.3 141.6 +3.7 +4.2 Housefurnishings....... 130.6 130.6 
Suntities, 2S 123.6 123.1 119.3 +0.4 +3.6 Sundries eee de cee. 119.9 | 120.0 
Weighted Total....... 127.5 127.3 125.4 +0.2 +1.7 Weighted Total....... 126.8 127.0 
Toledo 
F ween ee sea ce eee ees 145.1 145.2 —0.4 ood Waar ee cteaot 143.9 
Fonsi eerceaoe ep 0528:4| 10538 -0.2 Housing eee een ae LL S20 
Chothings See eee 129.4 129.2 +2.8 Clothing pasa aise 18058 
Fuel and light.......... 11655 } 115.5 +1.1 Fuel and light..........] 107.9 
Housefurnishings....... 118.8 | 118.7 +0.4 Housefurnishings....... 123.6 
Sundries 26 te iss.2 iW eas f Wi be deed +2.6 Sundries:scenceaceie ot 129.2 
Kane 8 .8 Terelsinas 


Fuel and light.......... Fuel and light. i as 
Housefurnishings....... 3 Housefurnishings....... 
Sundriess... .o-o ss. . t +2. Sundries, sq... e tenon oe 
Weighted Total....... 123 +1.4 | — Weighted Total....... 
San Francisco - Oakland 
Lot Dnt ee eee ae 144.4 145.3 144.7 —-0.6 =(is9 1) BOO a iavrsrahes oe apeeath.«ecsre) « 
UR Ty ee aie ae 100.9 100.9 100.9 0 Ons S Honsin g's 5 sapiens ieee 
Clot ings: 3.07 ede ss =o, 136.3 135.4 130.1 +0.7 +4.8 beeen eee eaes 
Fuel and light.......... 89.8 89.8 89.4 0 +0.4 Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 124.2} 124.1] 119.5 +0.1 +3.9 Housefurnishings....... 
Sundsiesaind sooocs ses 123.5 | 193.5 | 117.0 0 +5.6 Sundries: sa..s seek a 
Weighted Total....... 126.6 | 126.8} 123.7 -0.2| +2.3 Weighted Total....... 
Seattle 
EGE aoe PO as see 151.5 +1.9 bebe eee e ener ees 
Honsmgts 22 See 106.5 0 Housing"............,.. 
Clothing: ca. cRes 5234s 130.6 +3.0 Pie iti ee 
Fuel and light.......... 109.3 -1.5 Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 12h +0.7 Housefurnishings. ...... 
Sundries...... Sa: Se 1212 +1.8 Sundries isi. 2tea. sno 
Weighted Total....... 128.7 +1.5 Weighted Total....... 


Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. It is assumed that no change has occurred since January 15. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES 


Jan. 1945 | Feb. 1944 
to to 
Feb. 1945 | Feb. 1945 


-Evansville, Ind. 


Ciry 


Food.........--.|  -1.5 | 40.1 | Pood........... : faites Food, 5-2: +0.8 
Housing!........ 0 0 a = sera ots ee se oe Seeghrre> a amas ees 

i Sort 2 3.8 othingsseec. «s ; : lo See ne nee : ; Brees 5 
Clothing: ie | 196" | 0:1 | Fuel andlight...| +0.5| +206] Fuclandlight...| 0 | +8.4|Fuelandlight...| | +1.0 
Houseficaiclinge: +0.4 +2.8 | Housefurnishings 0 +2.2 Housefurnishings = 0 +0.6 Housefurnishings +0.7 
Sundries......... +0.2 +8.3 | Sundries........ +0.1 +2.1 | Sundries........ +0.2 | +2.6 | Sundries........{ +0.2 | +12.7 
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Weighted Total.|_-++0.3 
Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
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THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Strikes and Turnover Rates 


WO HUNDRED forty strikes origi- 

nated in January, 14.3% fewer than 
during December when 280 strikes started. 
This figure is the lowest recorded by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
since September, 1943. 

The number of workers involved was 
44,000, the lowest in almost two years. 
The number idle in January, 1945, was 
48.2% below the December, 1944, figure, 
61.1% below January, 1944, as well as the 
lowest for any January since 1932. There 
were 228,000 man days lost to production 
‘during January—a decline of 40.0% from 
December when 380,000 were lost and of 


67.9% from January, 1944. The January, 
1945, loss was the lowest since February, 
1943. 

Developments during February included 
the statement by Secretary Ickes on Feb- 
ruary 24 that the government had re- 
turned the seventy-two bituminous coal 
mines in West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania, seized in September and 
operated by the government since that 
date. The order to return them was made 
only when the United Clerical, Technical 
and Supervisory Employees had with- 
drawn their statement refusing to work 
unless the mines were under government 


March, 1945 


control. The mines had a daily output of 
145,000 tons and employed more than 
25,000 workers. 


COAL MINE PROBLEMS 


Negotiations for a new general bitumi- 
nous coal-mine contract were begun the 
next week. Among the demands, John 
L. Lewis, UMW president, asked payment 
to the miners of a royalty of 10 cents a 
ton by the soft-coal operators. This 
would be made “available to the union to 
provide for its members modern medical 
and surgical service, hospitalization, in- 
surance, rehabilitation and economic pro- 
tection.” Seventeen other demands were 
made, including payment at full rate for 
all time spent underground, including a- 
fifteen-minute luncheon period and at full 
rate and a half after seven hours a day 
and thirty-five hours a week; shift differ- 
entials; certain free equipment; increased 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations 


Manufacturing 


Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
ie Beginning in Period ee Separations?® 
se Days | (1935-1989 
le During | “ =100) Accessions? 
Workers Period 3 Miscella- 
Number | Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits* neous! | Discharges) Layoffs® 
(Thousand) 

Ut Visco Od Sits SEE eae 5 Oe a cian cee 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
LOS Re ert Sic eta. cin eck eRigi canoe hereto neck 810 342 6,893 74 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59 
OSS Peseta en Dae eee os Eines wae 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
LOSS aes reer. eee ete eee ren es, 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 $2.23 65.20 
OS Brera yore oiouciera: shase one ouaretaaiais 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
DOS eeeee senha etc suse crane apse evakerece,s Bisve (ee 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
OSG rye tae ccs cote cic sans esi sadhosaaice oiars 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
OS Teeter esc arsys aociielocec oes sg ce Ta « 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
NOS Sra erat a. si ots bust» ote ce median aie 2,772 688 9,148 87 49 22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
EOS Orr cree ieee ars ey sjsierarse oc afere coat'eyanz sane 2,613 1,171 17,812 109 S7Ta7) 9.52 1.52 26.67 48 .85 
ODO Mrrrtaerra eee sie Siarne bsctelocstouneroee bee 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
LOS ieee err eerie se tsi vie pease eines she 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
LY Eas | he Oh oe aes Soa eee 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
MOSS cicparmcnee: Pbstt en epateiaee sea os sas Shp ar Onace aie 3,752 1,981 13,501 258 86.86 62.11 10.56 nae 7.07 89.64 
ecole QI RCIGICS REST CRRA ICE RSD IC ACEP p5,005 | rpl,968 | rp8,310 252 81.6 60.8 5.9 Hest f 7.2 73.0 
194 Sa ecem betsy occ caestarteet aris atte otis $55 263 787 258 6.6 4.4 .6 .6 1.0 5.2 
AS44s January wrceysicm..riaeere. aceite © ae 830 7113 7710 259 6.7 4.6 6 ae 8 6.5 

ebriary-caone faticnc oot. sae 830 115 470 259 6.6 4.6 .6 .6 .8 5.5 

March 5, Ae RT “Sy aOR EA ICs yr RO 860 115 415 257 74 5.0 .8 ott .9 5.8 

Lal like, Sonn OR cea oe Ane SC 435 155 580 255 6.8 4.9 sid 6 6 5.5 

LW ERG Re Rate ee b> ear ant is 610 290 1,400 252 Wak 5.3 wes .6 5 6.4 

AALS 2 SSS SS Gents ee ee ee rd 500 155 680 252 7.1 5.4 a) ep 5 7.6 

SELLY pate centers). MORE, sis anansrc 470 145 680 248 6.6 5.0 4 rat! 5 6.3 

JN ST ANTE Bn onde Ot) SEEPS ERO Oe 485 190 935 261 7.8 6.2 4 at 0 6.3 

Septemberast eric cc cca dee 390 185 660 Q49 7.6 6.1 ao) 6 6 6.1 

OGtODer errr er re Ore asec tances 440 220 690 250 6.4 5.0 38 6 .5 6.0 

INoveri berets et ait isii, sie, overs. svoheus 875 200 710 248 6.0 74.6 3 6 r.5 76.1 

Decemberaeren crc item cease 280 85 $80 7248 p5.5 pl p.3 p.6 p.5 ps.9 
1945cJanustyadaeec ema ee p240 psd 228 248 n.d. n.d. n.a. n.a. n.d. n.a. 


Norz: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 1944, p. 170, 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthl figures. 

3A separation is a termination of employment of any of the fallowing kinds: quit, 
layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous, Transfers from one plant to another of the same 
company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

_‘A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because of 
his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with Janu- 
ary, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; i. ¢., separations 
due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar reasons. Begin- 
ning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy were included 
in miscellaneous separations, 


5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of th i judi 
to the worker because of some fault eh the part of ‘the worker. teoy ete gaa ke 
6A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without prejudice 
to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or manent nature. However, a 
hg ghneer layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not counted 
ation. 
7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of Id . Trans- 
oe nate one plant to another of the same company are fo) seis pie hee 
ations, 
,aData on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with pre- 
viously released data, The rates now refer to all em loyees rather than earne! “ 
pPreliminary n.a.Not available. - rilayisdon ee 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN FEBRUARY, 1945 


Incomplete report based on information appearing in the press 
Organization Affected Union Location | pss Sees any 
egun nde 
oS ee ee ee ee eee 
] 


Adiompson Products: Inc:~-s:.-~-¢ 2 ee 
EP nompEon LLOGUCES, VHC). 5 este ese ee oon 
Union Electric Steel Corporation.............. 
United States Rubber Company.............. 
West Penn Power Company”............... ae 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company... 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad Company”. . . 
Meat truckers-jobbers.................200005 
Michigan Cab: Company. ices ce eiee hese aise « 
Maton ictaire €xtras 6 oo 5. actus at cieeeieor 
Beste otreet Manway.- cc. coe. onsets 
Prucksurivers see. cee cos ae he ean okie es 
Truck drivers and helpers...............-.... 
Valley Transit Motor Coach Company............ 


Affected 
ree CIO New Kensington, Pa. | 2/ 6 | 2/ 6 300 'Tube division workers. 
oleate bnka, N. Cl 7 18 3 000 *Production employees. 2 
....| CIO | Pontiac, Mich 141 16] 600 Wee HT Gren ee 
‘ . . win, riggs 
AF L Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 123 were involved: © Conner AVEGUES Ei ie 
ei ClO Alpena, Mich. 8 400 Mile, Mack Avenue, Meldrum, Milwaukee 
CS laClO | Detroit. Mick 1 an Avenue, Outer Drive, and Verner High- 
it, Mich. 4 15 580 way, as well as plants at Hamtramck, 
Son CLO Detroit, Mich. 8 9 1,600 Michigan, and Evansville, Indiana. 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 6} 12] 17,000 denne homie ee one ie 
...-| CIO | Cumberland, Md. 29 ; ment at Jefferson plant. 

‘ da, 4 he 10,000 _ ®The following Chrysler plants were 
ati ale we Detroit, Mich. 16 18a 40 eee oes Ge Dodge 
a Detroit, Mich. 22 | 3 24 ruc ant, rysler Tank Arsenal, 
....{| m.a. | Detroit, Mich. tf of ; yee! ee aa Mees igen ps 
i AFL peel Mich. 14 15 100 ane pad Pasclize repair men. 

etroit, Mich. 27 28 500 Sr eer tN t : 

Cou iiumloDetroi. Mich, 20 105¢ eeniescles Educational Society of 
ee ale WG Detroit, Mich. 28 | 3/ al 1,900d River Rouge plant. 
x mn Brownsville, Pa. 13 | 2/18 800 Pe aN ae Division 
....| CIO | St. Louis, Mo. 22 Notti i 

ue Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Q7 reg on ‘Plant Ce cae 

4 “ esta No. 4 mine. 

fabs 10 Lawrenceville, Pa. 27 3/ 1 800 1sMaintenance mh at Southside and 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 10 | 2/12 400 Hazelwood plants. 

an Pascagoula, Miss. 24 | 3/ 11 10,000 Ai, 
Aran St. Louis, Mo. %e / 900 achinists. : 

n.a. | California, Pa. 12 | 2/13 1,440 eyo ceicns sons 

n.a. | California, Pa. 7 19 n.d. pee a iron workers at Springfield 

3 ower plant. 

on Pittsburgh, Pa. 2/20 2/23 8,500f “Firemen and engineers. 
Sales eS. 26 27 | 1,500 te. ce valley towns below 
tees etroit, Mich. Q1 ep 120 ittsburgh, Pa. 
....| AFL | Granite City, Il. 16 32 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 20 e3 942g atweny explo yes uretmened Canc. 
Salar | @eaeees Charleroi, Pa. 13 14 518 S iserike ‘of approximately 18,000 em- 
....| CIO | Saginaw, Mich. 13 15 n.d. playset aes B09 others idle because of 
....| ma. | Detroit, Mich. 20 29 375 e lack of parts. | 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. i otue skies cee 
....| AFL | National City, Ill. tf ee 57 pike oie Gay st emvlovers i 

i i t ankshaft machining departmen 
a ey ae Detroit, Mich. 15 16 600 caused 800 others to be sent home because 
ate O Detroit, Mich. 20 = 900 of a shortage of parts. 
=e lyon SB) Carnegie, Pa. Q7 28 250 eStrike began on February 26 at the 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 15 21 180 Bese fed ed ere Belgie ine. 

- on February 27, employees 
-...| AFL | Pittsburgh, Pa. 25 RS. 50 Street plant wailed out in nyeapatey, on 
tr began with a walkout o 
miintenance sae Loo causing 
3 8,500 t 
....| AFL | Aurora and Elgin, Il. 11 So nN. (stuike of, “400 aire caaite workers 
....| n.a. | Washington, D. C. 19 19 made 542 other workers idle. +5 
ington, med hThe strike tied up produce deliveries 
Ind. Detroit, Mich. 16 21 24 at the Bronx Terminal Market and re- 
seca nd: Detroit, Mich. 12 12 250 sulted in its closing for the day. 
....| AFL | Lansing, Mich. 22 QT n.d. iSixty buses were kept idle. 
....| Ind. | Hollywood, Calif. 1 21 3,000 | %-Not available. 
....| ma. | Reading, Pa. 25 + 300 
....| AFL | New York, N. Y. 19 19 h 
....| AFL | York, Pa. 5 300 
n.d. 38 Q1 1 


vacation pay; and other nonwage de- 
mands. The operators estimated that the 
monetary requests amounted to a total of 
$2 a day per miner, or 36 cents a ton. 
The royalty of 10 cents a ton was esti- 
mated at around $60,000,000 a year on the 
basis of 1944 production. A strike notice 
was filed by the mine union for April 1. 


STRIKE VOTES 


A report issued by the National Labor 
Relations Board in February covering the 
period July, 1943, through June, 1944, 
disclosed that while 1,089 notices of in- 
tention to strike-vote were filed, 688, or 
63%, were withdrawn before any vote was 
taken. Strike votes were taken in 232 in- 
stances, with only 64 strikes resulting. 


- 


These 64 comprised only 1.4% of the 
strikes taking place during the same pe- 
riod. One hundred fifteen notices were dis- 
posed of in other ways. The American 
Federation of Labor filed 726, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 156, 
other organizations 201, and individuals 6. 

Active control of two important Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company departments in 
Chicago was given back to the company 
by the Army on February 19. The two 
properties were seized on December 28, 
1944, along with those in other cities, 
following the strike of the United Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Em- 
ployees (CIO). The two properties were 
the Schwinn warehouse and the fashion 
mail-order house. The wage increases re- 


quested by the WLB were put into effect 
by the Army in these two places. Orders 
issued by the board also affected Ward 
plants in other cities. 

February strikes included one at the 
Chrysler Corporation which was set off 
by the dismissal of seven employees, and 
one at the Briggs Manufacturing Com- 
pany which was set off by the transfer 
of fifteen men. These strikes involved 24,- 
000 and 17,000 workers, respectively. In 
both cases, the production of vital parts 
for aircraft was considerably held up. 

The Celanese Corporation of America 
and Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation 
strikes each involved 10,000 workers. The 
Celanese strike was a move to force the 
reinstatement of one employee who had 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS!, JANUARY 1 to FEBRUARY 28 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company 


Aluminum Company of America...............-. 


American Can Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 
Brown Shoe Company 


Campello Shank Company 


Herkert and Meisel Trunk Company............. 


Luscombe Airplane Corporation 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


Republic Steel Corporation...................0+- 


New York Shipbuilding Corporatio 
Pontiac Motors 


Red Wing Shoe Company 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


United States Employment Service............... 


Western Electric Company 


75 Commercial printing plants 


Commercial printing plants 
6 Hotels 
12 Hotels 


eee ee nee 


Includes salary-increase announcements. 


: Numbe: 
becetiee peice GY meee we 
Chicago, Ill. 6¢ avg. 1,300 | To wage and salary employees. Retroactive 
for 10 months 
Chicago, Ill. 26¢/hr. To men 
pas 4¢/hbr. 200 | To eee 
Th ille, Conn. 2-86 /wk. 150 | Office workers 
Vincent IN. 4 : / Retroactive to October, 1943, at Salem and 
Salem, Il. 10¢/hr. 1,800 Matoon; January, 1944, at Vincennes 
Matoon, III. tr 7 rg Bees fa 
Campello, Mass. 4.5¢/hr. avg. .....| To minimize inequities 
St. Louis Mo. 414¢/hr. 800 | Retroactive to July 15, 1943 : 
Trenton, N. J. 3% 550 | Production employees. Retroactive to 
August, 1943 
St. Louis, Mo. 5¢/hr. 765 : 
Mineville, N. Y. 5¢/hr. ... | Miners. Retroactive to August, 1943 
Camden, N. J. 5¢-13¢/hr. Powerhouse firemen and stage builders _ 
Detroit, Mich. 10¢/hr. Coal truck, lumber and building supply drivers 
15¢/hr. 140 Transit-mix drivers 
15¢/hr. Sand and gravel drivers 
5¢/hr. Helpers 
Red Wing, Minn. 5% 214 > 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2¢-7¢/hr. 110 | Retroactive to June, 1944 : 
St. Louis, Mo. $10-$15/mo. .... | Local and state employees. Retroactive to 
July, 1943 
Clifton, N. J. 1¢-6¢/hr Starting rates 
Detroit, Mich. 4¢/hr 450 | Letter press operators, members Local 2, 
International Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union, AFL 
St. Louis, Mo. 5¢/hr. 2,100 | Retroactive to January, 1944 
Detroit, Mich. 5¢/hr. 250 | Laundry workers : 
Detroit, Mich. 914¢/hr. .. | Elevator starters and operators. Retroactive 
to April, 1944 
St. Louis, Mo. 10¢-50¢/hr. 150 | Wash men, firemen, maintenance men. Na- 


been dismissed for insubordination. In 
the case of the Ingalls strike, the employ- 
ees were protesting the delay of the Ship- 
building Commission of the War Labor 
Board in acting on their grievances which 
were filed with the board. 


TURNOVER RATES 


Total separations in December, 1944, 
were 5.5 per 100 employees, or 8.3% be- 
low the previous month, and 16.7% less 


than December, 1943. This is the lowest 
separation rate since March, 1942, when 
it was 5.3. The quit rate declined to 4.1, 
the lowest since the rate of 3.8 in Decem- 
ber, 1942. 

The accession rate was only 4.9 dur- 
ing December, the lowest figure since De- 
cember, 1941, the month of Pearl Harbor, 
when it was 4.8. The peak accession rate 
was 9.2 in September, 1942. 

The total separation rate in December 


tional Laundry Company, Grand Laundry 
and Cleaning Company. Pay of firemen and 
maintenance men raised from 35¢/hr. to 


85¢/hr. 


for the metal-mining industry was 4.3 
per 100 employees, as compared with 5.4 
in November, while the accession rates 
were 3.4 and 3.9, respectively. The sepa- 
ration rate was 1.6 in anthracite mining, 
3.6 in bituminous-coal mining, 2.7 in tele- 
phone and 3.1 in telegraph. The corre- 
sponding accession rates were 1.1, 2:8, 1.9, 
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